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To you and the other young people graduating from high school this June — 
congratulations! You have passed an important milestone. And there are other 
milestones of achievement ahead —e specially for those of you who decide 
to continue your education in chemistry. 


For things are happening fast in the chemical field. New products, new 
materials, even new industries like plastics and man-made textiles are 
being created. And with each new development or discovery come new - 
opportunities for young men and women trained in chemistry, engineering, AMERICAN Cyanamid comrs 
medicine, biology, pharmacology, and other branches of science. Never be fore 4 
have young pe ople been offered such a varie ty of careers to fulfill their 
ambitions and make such s: itisfying use of their kn owledge and training. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. 
American Cyanamid Company is one of the leaders in the chemical industry 
which is helping to provide a future for so many members of our 
younger generation, 
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Communism vs. capitalism; 


hate vs. horsepower . 


NDER COMMUNISM (after 21 years of it, and 
U even before wartime scarcities) a worker 
had to work 30 days to earn 1 pair of shoes. In 
America, a worker earns a better pair of shoes 
with 814 hours of work. Yet the communists say 
they want to bring communism here ¢#o benefit 
the workers! 


Communism destroys by spreading hatred and 
suspicion of one group for another; sapping the 
strength of both until their liberties can be stolen 
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away. Capitalism builds by collecting the savings 
of individuals and investing them in machines 
and horsepower which, efficiently used, give 
American workers a standard of living that is 


the envy of the world. 


30 days for a pair of shoes is communism. 81/4 
hours for a better pair is capitalism. There is the 
whole truth about the two systems; all the rest 
is deliberate dust in your eyes. 


Statistics: Labor’s Monthly Survey, 
July, 1946. 





YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


Now! The miracle strengtlp 
for only a few dollar 


“Brick bat” test fails to break All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion at 8560 Ibs.! 
Tire with standard cords breaks at 4040 Ibs.! 
Here’s proof that the All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion is _—_rim, but that tough all-Nylon cord body bounced back 
up to 80% stronger than a tire with standard cords, and without a break! 
may take up to twice the punishment. In this particular test, with the amazing resilience of 

A brick was mounted on the hydraulic press above—a Nylon, the All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion withstood 
brick such as you might hit on the road today. That more than twice as much force as the tire with standard 
brick came down on the All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion cords. Extra strength like that means longer tire life, It’s t 
with a force of 8560 lbs.—the tread was driven clear to the greater safety against impact blowouts! | 


Tests prove new tread rubber gives All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushions give 

up to 21% more nonskid mileage! smooth comfort on rough roads! 

A new development in rubber-toughening carbon-black There has never been such a smooth-riding, populat- 
gives the Super-Cushion a new kind of tread rubber. priced tire with all the advantages of this new All-Nylon 
Gives you up to 21% more nonskid mileage—as much Cord Super-Cushion. Even that rough country road 
as an extra 1,000 miles for every 5,000 you used to get. above smoothed out under the soft resilience of this 

Both tires above were driven the same distance. The amazing new tire. 

tire at the right is smooth. But the new Super-Cushion You see, the lighter, stronger Nylon cords flex more 
with improved tread rubber still has thousands of miles __ easily, really cushion the jars and shocks. Ask for 4 
of safe, nonskid driving left. demonstration ride at your Goodyear dealer’s and see. 








of a Nylon Cord Tire 
ore than a standard tire! 


ALL-NYLON CORD TIRE now added to world famous Super-Cushion line! 
New tread rubber gives up to 21% more mileage! 


And in addition, this new tire gives you the benefit of 
one of the most important developments in years ...a 
new tread rubber that actually gives you as much as an 
extra 1,000 miles for every 5,000 you used to get! 


highest-priced tires. 

Now Goodyear presents the miracle All-Nylon Cord And you get all this in the world’s most popular low- 
Super-Cushion, priced within the reach of every motorist. pressure tire . . . the Super-Cushion by Goodyear... 
And gives you up to 21% extra tread mileage, too! made up to 80% stronger, even more comfortable riding 


' Think what this means: Now, for just a few dollars | by the miracle strength and resilience of Nylon cords. 

more than you formerly paid for a standard tire, you See this great new All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion tire 

an get an all-Nylon cord tire with up to 80% more at your Goodyear dealer’s now! Ask him for a demon- 
ength for longer life and safety against blowouts. stration. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


‘Up to now the vastly superior strength and safety, the 
longer life of the all-Nylon cord auto tire, have been 
available only from Goodyear and only in Goodyear’s 
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for today’s modern driving conditions! 
Cars get more powerful. Super-highway and turnpike 
itiving conditions become more and more common. For 
is type of driving, safety demands the strongest, saf- 
st, coolest-running tires that man can devise. 
foam And experience proves that Nylon cord tires are cooler- 
unning, and up to 80% stronger than any other tires. 
get the tire designed for tough driving conditions— 
t All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion by Goodyear. 
America needs better, safer roads. Let’s bring them up to PAR. 


Miracle All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion 
 GOODFYEAR 


Super-Cushion, T. M.— The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


a 


AWNIN' 


See your Goodyear dealer today. Although he may not have 
your size because of the limited supply of Nylon cord, he will 
be glad to accept your order for future delivery. 














Hot words . . . Americans—in and out 
of officialdom—had just been on the re- 
ceiving end of a tongue-lashing from 
Britain when reporters filed in for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's news conference last 
week . . . Hot words had been coming 
across the Atlantic (see page 121) 

and the newsmen had plenty of questions 
about them to ask the President. 


- - - and the answers. Here, para- 
phrased, is what Mr. Eisenhower had to 
say: 

Q What do you think of the Church- 
ill proposal for a top-level international 
conference? 

The question arises, said the Presi- 
dent, as to when it will be possible for 
the heads of state to meet and discuss 
the world’s problems with some promise 
of profit . The only thing that the 
dignity and self-respect of the United 
States demands is that we have reason- 
able expectation of progress. 

Q Then you have not had the evi- 
dence of good intent you would like? 

Mr. Eisenhower has seen nothing you 
can point to as evidence of good faith. 

Q You mean good faith on the part of 
Russia, don’t you? 

Correct. 

Q What is your opinion of British 
recommendations that Communist China 
be admitted to the United Nations? 

Mr. Eisenhower said we must remem- 
ber that different nations have different 
interpretations on what recognition of a 
nation means. Ever since Wilson’s time, 
he went on, we in this country have more 
or less gone on the theory that recogni- 
tion means also tacit approval. At one 
time, recognition meant just recognition 
of the fact that there was a de facto ruler 
of an important segment of the world. 
In certain countries that view-point still 
holds. With us, because there has been a 
different meaning developed in this coun- 
try on this word “recognition” we have to 
view the case differently. 


The President does not consider it has 
become a rift between British and Amer- 
ican policy because we don’t reach the 
same conclusion. But he, personally, 
would not say at this moment -that 
he believed admittance of -Communist 
China to the United Nations should fol- 
low an armistice. 


Round-world strategy. A_ reporter 
asked if new changes in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff would mean more emphasis on 
Asia and less on Europe. 

There is nothing in the argument of 
Europe vs. Asia, said Mr. Eisenhower 
. .. The world is round and has no end 
. .. There may be times when, tactically, 
we have to shift our interest in one di- 
rection or another . . . But we must think 
globally, or we will go wrong. 


Money worries, Many students of Gov- 
ernment contend that a good Congress- 
man earns more than he’s paid . . . and 
that the best way to get more good Con- 
gressmen is to pay them better. 

Last week a Senate committee agreed 
. . . It recommended that the salaries of 
Senators and Representatives be in- 
creased $10,000 a year to $25,000. 

But no politically wise Congressman 
would be inclined to start spending the 
extra cash yet . It is a long way off 

No matter how much they favor the 
increase privately, Congressmen who 
campaigned on an issue of economy are 
wary about voting to raise their own pay 
at a time when they are talking of cutting 
the cost of Government. 

The Republican Leader, Senator Taft 
of Ohio, put it this way: “I don’t think 
this is a particularly appropriate time to 
raise congressional pay.” 

A Washington cab driver probably 
came closer to summing up the thoughts 
of a lot of individual Congressmen when 
he said: “If they raise their own pay 
now, most of them won't be around long 
enough to enjoy it.” 
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Many Little Ones in Our Business 





Ninety-five out of every hundred telephone calls are local. Average 
sale is smaller than the neighborhood drug store or grocery store. 


When you think of the Bell System you're 
likely to think of some big figures. But we're 
pretty much of a small-town business and 
our average sale is small. 

More than nine out of every ten cities and 
towns in which we operate have less than 
fifty thousand population. Ninety-five out 
of every hundred telephone calls are purely 
local. 


The Bell Telephone Companies own 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Locat to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 


property locally, pay taxes locally and hire 
local men and women. 

The Bell telephone business is owned by 
people living in cities, towns and rural areas 
all over America. It is as much a part of the 
community as Main Street. 


Matter of fact, our average sale is smaller 
than the neighborhood grocery or drug store. 
For toll and local calls combined it averages 
only 7 cents. 











GUARDING U.S. SKIES TODAY iS A 
‘IEW ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN THAT $PoTS 
PLANES EVEN ON BLACKEST NIGHTS. 

IT iS AIMED AUTOMATICALLY BY COMPLEX 
RADAR CONTROLS THAT TRACK THE ENEMY 
VITAL TO THIS DELICATE OPERATION ISA 

‘,. SENSITIVE PUMP FROM B-W'S PESCO. 


ACTING INSTANTLY, THIS PUMP MOVES 
THE RADAR ANTENNA TO FOLLOW EVERY 
MOVEMENT OF THE MOST ELUSIVE PLANE 
AND ASSURE DEADLY ACCURATE FIRING. 
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| 7 NEW... DRIES EVERY TYPE OF 
ee ee eee arenas WASHABLE FABRIC SAFELY / 


METHODS, ONE IMPLEMENT MAKER ALONE OFFERS 468 IN THE TIME-LINE AUTOMATIC DRYER, B-W’S NORGE NOW HAS 
DIFFERENT STYLES OF PLOWS. ALL OF THE DiISC-TYPE PERFECTED A MACHINE TO DRY ANY FABRIC SAFELY -- AND 
PLOWS IN THIS TOTAL ACHIEVE THEIR HIGH EFFICIENCY PROPERLY. A TOUCH OF A BUTTON PRODUCES THE RIGHT 

FROM SPECIAL CROSS-ROLLED STEEL MADE By B-w’s COMBINATION OF HEAT, AIR OR TUMBLING TO DRY ANYTHING FROM 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS. PRODUCED By A PATENTED BABY'S WOOLENS TO LINENS, OR DENIMS, FILMY RAYONS AND THE 
METHOD, THESE DISCS HAVE REMARKABLE RESISTANCE MIRACLE FABRICS. BY SUPPLYING MORE AIR, THIS DRYER WORKS 
TO BREAKAGE AND DULLING, EVEN IN STONY GROUND. FAST AT A LOWER TEMPERATURE - - WON'T SCORCH. 


185 PRODUCTS » ” 
(WV ALL ARE MADE BY “7 f 

















DUTTING OVERHEAD WORKERS ON THE 
RIGHT LEVEL... SHOWING GUNS HOW TO 
(T HIGH-FLYING ENEMIES... SUPPLYING 
DOWN TO EARTH HELP FOR FARMERS! 


SO MANY WAYS B-W SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH 
THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 


FOR EXAMPLE : /9 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE ANO MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE 
ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS 
SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED 
MACHINES. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING } 
ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 


DIN 
j : CENTURY! 


THE EARLIEST KNOWN DESIGN FORA 
SELF-PROPELLED VEHICLE, ONE DRIVEN 
BY SPRINGS, WAS CREATED BY LEONARDO 
DA VINCI. FAMED AS AN ARTIST, HE 
WAS AN EVEN GREATER ENGINEER. 
A RARITY IN HIS TIME, ENGINEERS 
TODAY ARE VITAL .YET AMERICAS 
YEARLY SHORTAGE OF 
ENGINEERS NOW IS 40.000! 
WELL-PAID CAREERS AWAIT 
YOUNGSTERS WHO PLAN 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDIES 
WITH ENGINEERING 
IN MIND, 


IN SECONDS, WORKERS RIDING THE 
CROW'S NEST OF THIS NEW LIFTER 
CAN REACH JOBS UP TO 40 FEET 
OVERHEAD... TRAVEL ANYWHERE IN 
A FULL CIRCLE. THE UNIQUE ELBOW 
IN THE LIFTING ARM ENABLES THE 
CROW'S NEST TO ADJUST TO ANY 
LEVEL. TWO CHAIN DRIVES, 
PRECISION- MADE BY B-W’S MORSE 
CHAIN , “FLEX* THIS ELBOW AND 
ASSURE SOLID, SAFE MOVEMENT OF 
CROW'S NEST AND CREW. 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 


PRODUCTION 


WEWEST THING 
IN SINGLE- FINGER 
fb STEERING J IT'S B-W POWER 


STEERING 2 COMPLETELY NEW AND 
> DIFFERENT, IT USES NO PUMPS. IT HAS 
FEWER PARTS FOR NEW SIMPLICITY AND 
_ EFFICIENCY. WITH IT, THE WHEELS OF A MOTIONLESS 
CAR CAN BE SWUNG A FULL TURN -- USING ONLY ONE 
FINGER. YET, IT NEVER GIVES A “LOOSE* FEEL OR 
OVERSTEERS. MADE FOR MOTORCAR COMPANIES BY B-W’S 
WARNER GEAR, THIS NEWEST STEERING UNIT ADDS 
EASE AND SAFETY TO ALL DRIVING. 


wn. eee at 


WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
* INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 








Washington Whispers sss 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Ike Still Likes Winston . . . Sherman Adams Riles 
Some Senators . . . Allies Trying to Trip Mr. Dulles 


An important official in Europe, 
whose experience goes back to the 
days of Neville Chamberlain, says of 
Winston Churchill’s plan to meet 
with the Russians: “The old man 
wants to go to Moscow, but he can’t 
find his umbrella.” 


xk * 


President Eisenhower has lost none of 
his admiration for Britain’s Church- 
ill despite the fact that the Prime 
Minister has just knocked the props 
from under the President’s best-laid 
plans for dealing with the new rulers 
in Moscow. Mr. Churchill, some U. S. 
officials feel, wanted to show that he 
still could outsmart the Americans 
even if the result should be to help 
the Russians. 


es 


Georgi Malenkov, in any conference 
with Eisenhower, Churchill and 
Mayer, will dangle the promise to 
get Russian troops out of East Ger- 
many on condition that U.S. troops 
get out of West Germany. Russian 
divisions then pull back 100 kilo- 
meters to Poland while U. S. divisions 
pull back 7,500 kilometers to home 
base, if such bait should be accepted. 
It’s another Russian trade idea. 


x * * 


Admiral Arthur Radford, who’s to be 
Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and No. 1 man in the military 
establishment, would have preferred 
the job of Chief of Naval Operations 
to the top post. 


& & ¢ 


Gen. Mark Clark, U.S. Commander 
in Japan, again was disappointed 
when a new Chief of Staff for the 
U.S. Army was selected. President 
Eisenhower, however, wanted very 
much to have Gen. Alfred Gruenther 
as head of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in Paris, which gave 
Gen. Matthew Ridgway, present 
NATO Commander, the coveted 
Army Staff Chief job. 


Viscount Montgomery, Britain’s 
Field Marshal, was not a candidate 
for the job that General Ridgway 
gave up as NATO Commander. 
Marshal Montgomery made it clear 
to the governments concerned that he 
felt an American should hold com- 
mand and that he would be glad to 
serve under any American who was 
selected. 


x * * 


The President would like it if Con- 
gress took a recess from early July to 
Labor Day, coming back then to 
clean up any work not completed 
earlier. Odds now are, however, that 
a recess will not come before late 
July or early August. 


x «* & 


Sherman Adams, staff chief for the 
White House, continues to be under 
some fire from Republican Senators 
who feel that their patronage de- 
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mands are being short-circuited. The 
complaint is that Mr. Adams is not 
always as conciliatory as he might be 
in handling requests. 


xk * 


William McChesney Martin, Jr, 
Chairman and fellow members of the 
Federal Reserve Board show no sign 
of bending under the pressure to peg | 
Government-bond prices as a means 
of loosening up the supply of money” 
to give the country one more dose of 
inflation. Political pressures on the 
Board are growing but, to date, are 
being resisted. 


x «we 


An Eisenhower Administration warn- 
ing that the country’s debt limit may 
have to be raised was intended to 
cause Congress to go slow with tax 
reduction. A test of the debt limit 
may come in December when the t 
Treasury will have to borrow heavily 
to raise short-term cash. 


' & ® 


John Foster. Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is finding it next to impossible 
to get on top of problems of foreign 
policy. The U.S. allies take apparent 
delight in trying to trip up Mr. Dulles 
and to drive a wedge between him 
and Mr. Eisenhower. 


x*we 


Hints are being dropped by friends 
of Harold Stassen, Director of Mu- 
tual Security, that, if Mr. Dulles 
should tire of his job, Mr. Stassen 
would be well equipped to try his 
hand at it. 


x*«e 


Charles E. Wilson, Defense Secretary, 
has agreed that private industry cat 
do much of the work in applied 
science that now is being done for the 
military services by the U.S. Bureal 
of Standards. The result is that it- 
dustry may begin to get access to4 
number of trained scientists who now 
are engaged in Government work. 
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Authoritative records of used car values reveal that 
a Cadillac may be expected to return a greater share 
of its owner’s investment at the time of re-sale than 
any other car built in America. . . . This is true not 
only after a Cadillac’s first year of service—but after 
its second, and third and fourth years, as well... . 
This is, we think, a wholly understandable circum- 
stance. For, as any Cadillac owner can testify, the 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Jewels by Harry Winston 


car's great beauty and luxury and performance will 
continue over almost any period of time he elects to 
enjoy them. If you are one of the many who are 
presently contemplating the move up to Cadillac, 
please reflect on this important fact. For it proves 
beyond doubt that, in addition to all of its other 
wonderful qualities, a Cadillac car is one of the 
soundest investments in all the automotive world! 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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ee Dreams-(c 


UR General Motors engineers are practical men. But ' 
they have dreams—dreams of exciting new cars 
that some day might be built with new processes, new | 
materials and new techniques. And, because you can’t 
tell about pet ideas until you try them, we gave our 
staff the go-ahead. 


Here are the results—five glamorous hand-built “run- 
ning” models fabricated of steel and Fiberglas and 


(GENERAL 





on wheels wee 


3ut © plastic. All combine many nevef-seen-before advances. 
ars § 


We feel these dream cars serve a useful purpose. By 
ew | 


finding out which features you, the public, like best in 
these far-in-advance models, we can set our sights on 
the long task of including them on production cars. 


nt 
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We show them here as another example of the forward- 
n- § looking engineering that has long made the key to a 


nd 


“More and better things 
i for more people i 
’ 
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GM ENGINEERING 


.. PERFECTS TODAYS PROGRESS 
.. PATTERNS TOMORROWS 








take one part scrap 








one part crude... 








... mix well 24 hours a day. Yield: 3 million 

pounds of rubber a month. 

It takes a 3-story mixer and plenty of power to follow 

this recipe. Central Rubber and Steel have 

the largest Banbury Mixer ever driven by a diesel. The 
power for mixer, lights and motors is a new twelve hundred 
horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston engine. 
Fairbanks-Morse Performance . . . so often the answer 

to Industry’s problems. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES ° DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES © RAIL CARS * ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
WHAT A TRUCE IN KOREA WOULD MEAN 





@ Talk of a possible truce in Korea raises many questions about what would 
happen if the shooting suddenly stops over there. 


@ What rules would apply at the battle front? What would happen to those 
now being held prisoners? And when would American troops come home? 


@ Actual truce would open the way for a prolonged conference to try to work 
out a lasting peace for Korea and the rest of the Far East. 


What happens if a truce ever is 
agreed upon in Korea? When will 
the shooting stop? 

If there ever is a truce, under terms al- 

ready agreed upon shooting will stop 

within 12 hours after the signing. This 
means that planes will come back to 
their bases, artillery will stop firing. 

Patrols will return to their lines. All will 

be quiet along the front. 


Then what? Is that the end of it? 

No. Within 72 hours after the shooting 
stops—three days—each side will have to 
draw back 2 kilometers, or about 1.2 
miles, from the old front. That will put 
the armies out of contact, but they can 
dig in along the new lines. Air forces 
will be grounded back of the new lines. 


ls the present battle line then to be 
the new border between North and 
South Korea? 
Not necessarily. At one time there was 
agreement on a dividing line for the 
truce period, but that agreement has ex- 
pired. Apparently the two ‘sides would 
have to get together again on a new 
truce line. That will be another point of 
argument if the prisoner-of-war issue 
ever is settled. The prisoner-of-war mat- 
ter really is not the last remaining issue 
before a truce, as many have been say- 
ing. The truce line is another. 


When would prisoners of war be ex- 
changed? 

Within two months after a truce is ar- 
ranged, prisoners would be exchanged, 
on the basis of the latest Communist of- 
fer. That means that any Americans still 
held would be turned over to the U. S., 
and any Communist prisoners wanting 
to go home would be allowed to go. 


Who would decide whether prisoners 
wanted to go home? 
That's what the negotiators are still argu- 
ing about and what may upset any truce. 
The Communists have their ideas on the 
subject and the United Nations has its 
ideas. There would be a neutral com- 
mission of some sort in the end, but the 
conditions and rules under which it 
would work will have to be spelled out 
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meticulously to avoid trickery by the 
Communists. 


But why all this concern over Com- 
munist prisoners? 

The reason is simple. After World War 
II, the U.S. agreed to turn back all Rus- 
sians who had been held prisoners by 
Germany. Many killed themselves rather 
than go home. Others were slaughtered 
by the Russians. Many who were re- 
turned were shipped off to slave-labor 
camps. The Russians still use this experi- 
ence as a means of frightening any of 
their troops who may want to desert to 
the West. Occasionally they take one of 
their own soldiers out and shoot him be- 
fore the other troops, saying that he had 
been turned over to them by the Ameri- 
cans after trying to desert. 


Why is that importan*? 

It’s important because an example is set 
that could be of greatest value in event 
of all-out war with the Communists. If 
Communist troops are convinced of fair 
treatment after surrendering, they may 
desert wholesale. If, however, they get 
the idea that they may be turned back to 
be shot, they may lose much of their in- 
centive to give up. That’s why the Com- 
munists are so concerned about this issue 
and why the Americans are so unwilling to 
repeat the mistake they made in 1945. 


But what if an armistice, after all, is 
agreed upon? What comes next? 
Inspection teams must be set up to en- 
force any truce. So far agreed upon as 
members of a neutral commission are 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Sweden and 
Switzerland. Whenever there is a com- 
plaint of violation of the truce, this com- 

mission would look into it. 


Will the Chinese have to get out of 
Korea after a truce? 

No. They can stay. The agreement so 

far reached contains no provision that 

the Chinese would have to withdraw 

immediately across their border. 


What could they do, then? 


The Chinese probably could build air- 
fields in North Korea. This was tenta- 


tively agreed upon in previous negotia- 
tions, provided the U.N. prisoner-of-war 
formula was accepted by the Com- 
munists. 


Does all that mean that peace would 
come automctically with a truce? 
Far from it. A truce would be only the 
first step—and maybe a short one—to- 
ward peace. Fighting could break out 
again if later discussions broke down. 
After the signing of a truce agreement, 
further steps still would be needed to 

bring peace in Korea. 


How would peace come about? 
Within three months after the truce, 
both sides would get together for a po- 
litical conference. 


Would the conference be limited to 
Korea? 

Not necessarily. Political issues would 
cover everything about Korea—whether 
there would be elections and how super- 
vised, and the future of Korea, whether 
unified or separated. But there is no 
reason why other matters could not be 
brought up at the conference, such 
as the future of Formosa and Indo- 
china. 


When, then, do the boys come home? 
Nobody knows. Americans might be 
over there for a very long time. With a 
truce, it might be possible to cut down 
the size of U.S. forces in Korea. But this 
country will keep many men in the 
Far East for some time. The present 
rotation system, or a similar one, will 
be continued to allow men to return 
home after acquiring a certain number 
of points. But new troops will have to 
be sent to replace those who come 
home. 


Peace, in that case, may not be just 
around the corner? 

It’s anything but that. A truce could be 
violated, bringing a renewal of the fight- 
ing. At best, it would be an uneasy truce. 
Haggling over the narrowest truce issues 
has gone on for two years. On that basis, 
it might be many years before real peace 
comes to Korea and the Far East. 
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This push-button “shovel” is a mechanical loader that 
gathers up coal, 6 tons to the minute, with its revolving 
arms—and loads it directly into mine cars or onto con- 
veyor belts! It swings into action after coal is broken 
from the solid seam by other marvelous machines. 


Constant research and great capital investment by the 
bituminous coal industry have almost completely mech- 
anized coal mining in America. As a result, America’s 
coal mines are today the most productive in the world 
... have shown gains in efficiency matched by few 
American industries of any type—a sure sign that the 
coal industry is well run and in capable hands. 


In the years to come, America’s need for bituminous 
coal will be even greater than it is right now. Our grow- 
ing economy will require even more coal for steel and 
electric power, more coal for chemicals—all contrib- 
uting to the making of thousands of useful products. 


JUST A MINUTE 






America can count on coal—the only fuel with vir- 
tually inexhaustible reserves! And this country’s bitu- 
minous coal companies, meeting all of today’s demands, 
are at the same time preparing to supply the even 
greater needs for coal the future is sure to bring! 


COAL POWERS AMERICA’S PROGRESS! 


* Atrain of coal cars more than twice around the world—ves, 
so tremendous is America’s output of bituminous coal that a 
single train carrying last year’s production, for example, would 
stretch 56,250 miles. 

* Today, industry is turning more and more to coal * —mod- 
ern equipment boosts combustion efficiencies way up, cuts 
handling costs way down—gives coal users new, big savings 
along with coal’s inherent, unique advantages of low price, 
safe storage, and dependable supply. 


*Numerous actual case histories—from industries 
of all sizes and types—available on request. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 





da RIGHT NOW—AND IN THE YEARS AHEAD 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL? 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


Eisenhower-Churchill differences are to deepen, grow more serious. 

Churchill, piqued by Eisenhower's try at leadership, spurns it, offers his 
own. Sir Winston wants to talk to Moscow now, just for the talk. 

Eisenhower wants Russia to show good faith before more talking. 

The British, irritated by U.S. hesitation to appease, have harsh words to 
say about Americans. Americans, in turn, have harsh words for British. 

It's a setup for the new Russian dictators to exploit. 





As a result of the growing division between this country and Britain: 

Truce in Korea again seems stymied. War, going on, tends to keep U.S. and 
Britain divided. Communists, profiting, are raising the price of peace. 

Truce deal, probably, can be had now only by U.S. willingness to accept the 
appearance of defeat. That's a high price to pay, but U.S. Allies want to pay 
it. Eisenhower, to date, is backing away. 

Ike's own peace plan seems dead. The Eisenhower plan called for U.S. 
leadership, for a firm front requiring deeds--Korean truce, Austrian peace-- 
before talks with Malenkov-Molotov. Churchill wasn't impressed. 

European Army, probably, is dead, too. That was another U.S.-approved 
project. Germany has bought it. France is not buying. Britain is cool. It 
had a chance before Churchill popped off, upsetting many applecarts. 

The strong drift now is toward disunity among Western Allies. 




















New billions for foreign aid are to face rougher going. 

Aid billions, postwar, exceed 40. White House wants Congress to put up 
another 6 billions. Congress, watching Europe, inclines to be balky. 

Billions, it is apparent, do not buy friends. 

There's a noticeable trend, instead, toward U.S. nationalism, toward what 
once was called "isolation." It is being recalled that the British did quite 
well for a century or more following the rule that Britain has no fixed friends, 
no fixed enemies, only her own fixed British interests. 

The growing idea is that U.S. might tend to pursue more energetically her 
own national interests, to set her own objectives and stick to them. 














The Eisenhower honeymoon, any way you look at it, is over. 

Korea is stalemated as tightly as ever. The budget is out of balance, 
promising to stay that way for quite some time. Taxes are high and cannot be cut 
without making a bad budget system that much worse. 

Russia still has the initiative in the world. Western alliance hasn't been 
in such a shaky situation since it was created. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Business at home, still booming, shows some signs of future trouble. 

It's Ike's next move. Pressures are building for a show of very strong 
leadership in a number of fields. Eisenhower is being pressed to take the lead, 
to get out in front of Congress and the country with his progran. 





After four months, the whole Eisenhower team is a bit sadder, much wiser. 

Dulles is under heavy fire from Britain. A Dulles-Ike rift is being 
promoted by the British, unsuccessfully so far. The Secretary of State has 
suffered from poor public-relations advice and is in some trouble. 

Wilson, so far, is doing all right in Defense. Congress likes his new team 
of military commanders. Economies are popular. Political trouble is small to 
date but may grow when spending cuts hurt some communities. 

Weeks is playing it cautious after getting burned in a battle with the 
country's scientists. Commerce is quite a safe Cabinet job. 

Benson in Agriculture has a hot one. If 1953 crops are good, surpluses will 
create political headaches for 1954. Benson ideas face a 1954 test. It's not a 
wholly safe bet that Benson will come through the troubles ahead. 











McKay is playing it careful, middle of the road, on public power, on a 
number of national-resource issues. He's doing all right. 

Humphrey, in the Treasury, is a bit chastened. Treasury's first long-term 
bond was far from a howling success. Tighter money, higher interest, a check to 
money inflation are running into political squalls. Humphrey rating as the 
dominant personality in the new Cabinet still stands, though. 

Brownell is doing well in running the law-enforcement machinery. 
Summerfield has plenty of Post Office headaches, but he's popular with 
letter writers. Mail service is being improved. Deficits, however, continue to 

be immense. This job isn't in the line of political fire right now. 

Durkin is unhappy as Labor Secretary. He's a labor leader and Democrat in 
a Republican Cabinet. The Durkin tenure is not solidly fixed. 

Mrs. Hobby is popular. Her job is to provide pensions and aid, not to tax 
or to cause trouble for people. She's all set--no big complaints. 














Military leadership of U.S., soon to change, will be stronger. 

Staff Chiefs of past went along with military decisions of diplomats and 
politicians. Staff Chiefs of the future will be less inclined to follow ideas of 
politicians on how a war should be fought. They'll be more military. 

Air power will continue to be emphasized. Naval air will be given its 
chance alongside land-based air. The Pacific and Asia will no longer be treated 
as a secondary problem. Europe will be less assured of all attention. 











There's this to remember when the budget is being talked about: 

Budget balancing is tied closely to war. If war goes on, a balance in the 
budget will be talked about but probably not realized. If war ends, a balanced 
budget will come into sight for the future. 

A budget for the future, at best, is an informed guess in wartime. Much of 
the talk about the budget right now is a bit academic. 











Britain wants U.S. to agree to admit Communist China to U.N., to kick out 
Nationalist China, then see what happens. Eisenhower isn't yet sold. 
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WITH FULL CONTROL 





... the outstanding achievement in phone dictation! 


The success of a phone dictation system depends 
on whether each dictator has efficient control over 
the recording units . . . whether he can listen 
back to his entire dictation — whether he 

dictates in private, free from interference by other 
dictators—whether he can freely communicate 
with the attendant-transcriber on the same line 
—whether he controls a// the functions of the 
recorder as though it were on his own desk. 

With PhonAudograph, each dictator bas this full 
control. Nothing on the market matches this 
achievement of Gray’s electronics engineers. 
Nothing less can assure you of all the benefits of 
phone dictation. To use PhonAudograph is 

to know how great those benefits can be. 





PHONAUDOGRAPH and AUDOGRAPH (individual dictation instrument) 
sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory under ‘*Dictating Machines."’ Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
Abroad: Westrex Corp, (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 
countries. Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company—established 1891— 
originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 

TRADE MARK **‘AUDOGRAPH’’ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





$ 
que FACT 
GET BLIGATION 






The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your Booklet A-5, with complete facts 


on PhonAudograph telephone dictation. 
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/ Said Roving Ray, reporter for the Earmuff Falls 

e Gazette. “I came to town to gather news, but nothing’s 
happened yet! The whole day’s gone, I’m tired and 
hot, and things are bad at best. I guess I'll stay at 
Statler, where I'll really be a guest. 


“This Statler room’s a perfect place to spend a restful 

2. night. It’s large and airy, fresh and clean—and every- 
thing’s just right. That big soft bed looks mighty good 
—the whole room seems designed to put a weary 
traveller in a cheerful frame of mind. 




















3 “A good refreshing Statler bath is what I need,” said 

e he. “The waier’s hot, there’s lots of soap—and that 
appeals to me. The towels here are extra soft—and 
there’s a full supply. The Statler really makes an art 
of pampering a guy!” 





Then Roving Ray meandered down to have a Statler 

4, meal. ““What food!”’ he cried. ““What service! What a 
super-special deal! I wonder if the home folks know 
how great this Statler is? When a fellow stays at 
Statler, why, the world is really his! 



















5. “T’ve got my story,” Ray announced when checking 

e out next day. “The Statler’s in the heart of town—it’s 
great in every way! I'll bet the gang in Earmuff Falls 
would like the Statler, too. When I come back, I'll stay 
right here—the only thing to do!” 








Here’s news! U. S. Defense Bonds now pay more 
fore! 
than ever before Y\ f / 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS +» WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES 
7 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER — HARTFORD 
(OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 

Do you owe yourself a treat? 

Make it a weekend at the Statler! 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 


IN MONEY 


It’s Harder to Get—That's the Anti-Inflation Plan 


a ing ay Be . 


| People are starting to grumble 
about money—complain that it’s too 

hard to borrow, too costly. 
You hear it from people who 
want to buy cars or appliances, 
families that want to buy homes, 


businessmen who want to expand 


; their plants. 


The person who wants to buy a car or 
air-conditioner or some other thing on 
time is beginning to find that terms are 
a little harsher. It isn’t always quite as 
easy to arrange a loan. 

Others, interested in buying houses, 
discover that monthly payments are 
higher than they were. Many a business- 
man, wanting to borrow, is learning that 
his banker is all loaned up. By shopping 
around, he may find money, but this 
money costs more than it did. At times he 
is being forced to trim down old loans. 

A few big companies, planning bond 
issues, are deciding not to go ahead. 
Their idea is that money is too expensive. 

Money definitely is tighter—much 
tighter than for a long time. 

Here and there, businessmen complain 
that money is too tight, and should be 
loosened up. Some bankers say the same 
thing. In Congress, there is grumbling 
about the scarcity of money, about the 
low price of Government bonds, coupled 
with some pressure to force a change in 
official policy on money and credit. 

Why the change? What has become 
of all the dollars that were so super- 
abundant not long ago? 
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The answer to those questions is a 
complicated story, difficult for anybody 
except a technician to grasp. But it’s 
a highly important story, one that is be- 
ginning now to affect the daily life of 
just about everybody in the country. The 
whole thing is worth a good, long look. 

What’s happening, really, is not any 
sudden change. The scarcity of money 
is something that has been developing 
for more than two years. You hear more 
about it now, because it’s just beginning 
to pinch ordinary people. 

It was in March, 1951, that a decision 
was taken by the Federal Reserve Board 
to stop supporting the market for Gov- 
ernment bonds. Until then, the Reserve 
Banks had stood ready at all times to buy 
these bonds in at par or better. The re- 
sult was to peg the price of the bonds in 
the market, much as the Agriculture De- 
partment pegs the price of wheat, cotton 
and other farm commodities. 

All of a sudden, Federal Reserve just 
quit buying bonds, cut them loose to find 
their own price level in the market. That 
may seem far removed from today’s 
higher monthly payments on houses. Yet, 
basically, it was the Federal Reserve de- 


will affect wages, salaries, jobs of 
ordinary people, demand for goods, 
general business. 

Nearly everybody knows money 
is getting scarcer, but few under- 
stand why. Here, in simple terms, 


is how it all happened. 


In time, what happens to money 


Qn wins wn GR. 


cision on Government bonds in 1951 that 
set off the process by which money since 
has become a scarce commodity. To 
show you how that happened: 

As long as FRB was buying bonds, it 
was a simple matter for commercial banks 
to raise all the money they needed to 
make loans to customers. Banks had bil- 
lions in Government securities, all readily 
cashable at the Federal Reserve. 

How money multiplied. Every time 
Federal Reserve bought one of those 
bonds, it increased the member bank’s 
deposit in the Reserve Bank. That was 
done in much the same way that a com- 
mercial bank increases a _ depositor’s 
checking account when making a loan to 
him. With the increase in its reserve de- 
posit, the member bank had the base for 
an increase in its loans to customers—at 
a rate of about $6 in new loans for every 
$1 of increase in the reserve account. 

In some ways, the effect was about the 
same as running money off on the print- 
ing press. 

Federal Reserve put an end to all that 
in March, 1951, when it stopped buying 
Government bonds. 

For a while, most people didn’t notice 
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much of a change. Banks still had, or 
could get, a lot of money. There was 
plenty for people who wanted to borrow 
to pay for a car, for families that wanted 
to build houses, for businessmen who 
wanted to expand or to finance inven- 
tories. 

Then something else happened. Gov- 
ernment bonds fell below par in the 
market for the first time in many years, 
and Federal Reserve did not come to 
the rescue. That had two effects, both 
important: 

1. As bond prices fell, yields to 
new buyers of those bonds in- 
creased. The same thing that hap- 
pened to Government bonds hap- 
pened also to corporation bonds, 
municipal bonds, State bonds. The 
general level of interest rates rose. 
In time, that rise hit mortgages, 
ordinary bank loans, all kinds of 
credit. The change was beginning 
to touch ordinary people, ordinary 
businesses. 

2. When Government bonds kept 
declining—to 98 cents on the dol- 
lar, then 97, 96 and on down the 
scale—banks and other lenders 
found themselves caught in a real 
squeeze. They could raise money 
for loans by selling Government 
bonds in the open market to private 
investors—but only if willing to take 
a loss. Few were willing. 

So the vast reservoir of loan money 
that had been provided by lenders’ hold- 
ings of Government bonds suddenly 
dried up. 

The tightening process was working, 
and just as Federal Reserve planned it. 

Banks were the principal targets of 
what the Reserve was doing, but others 
were affected in much the same way. In- 
surance companies had been selling off 
their huge holdings of Government 
bonds to raise money for private loans, 
but their bonds, too, were “frozen” 
when prices dropped. The same thing 
happened to savings and loan associa- 
tions, trust funds, other big lenders. 

Borrowers, all the while, wanted more 
and more money—for installment buy- 
ing, for home mortgages, for business 
expansion, for roads, schools, hospitals, 
all kinds of things. The U.S. Treasury, 
to help pay the cost of rearmament, had 
to borrow money, competing in the 
market with other borrowers. 

Money reacted just as any other com- 
modity would have. With demand ex- 
ceeding supply, it became hard to get. 
The price of money—interest rates—kept 
going up. 

Banks had one major source of loan 
money left. They could—and did—borrow 
from the Federal Reserve Banks. That 
had been the standard way of getting 
money to relend to customers before 
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the banks filled up with Government 
bonds. When these bond holdings got 
“frozen,” banks turned once more to 
borrowing from the Reserve Banks. 

Then, last January, the Federal Re- 
serve set about to discourage banks from 
going on with that kind of borrowing. 
It raised the interest rate that mem- 
ber banks must pay on such loans. 
Thus, it became more expensive for 
banks to borrow money to lend to cus- 
tomers. 

Aside from the expense involved, 
banks owe Federal Reserve about as 
much as they like to owe. Their debts to 
the Reserve are running about a billion 
dollars. That fact tends to discourage 
them from more borrowing. 

Those are the essential facts of the 
money story, of how it happened that 
money got tight. 

From now on, you see a gradual shift 
in policy, this time aimed at making 
money more plentiful. 

The first faint signs of a change in that 
direction already are showing up. Fed- 
eral Reserve in recent days has bought 
45 million dollars’ worth of 91-day Treas- 
ury bills in the market, the Reserve’s first 
outright purchases of U.S. securities for 
months. 

The purpose of these purchases was 
to put more money at the disposal of 
banks, to make it a little easier for them 
to lend money to customers. That was 
significant, but did not represent a sud- 
den reversal of money policy. 

Both Federal Reserve and Treasury 
deny that a real deflation is at hand. 
Primarily, they still are bent on fighting 
inflation, though a cautious attitude ap- 
parently is taking over. 

The Treasury lets it be known that no 
new bond issue like the one of last month 
will be put on the market right away. 
In April, amid much criticism, the Treas- 
ury went to a money market that already 
was tight and sold a billion dollars’ 
worth of 30-year bonds paying 3% per 
cent, the highest rate in 19 years (see 
page 104). 

The real test of the 2-year-old money 
policy will come if there is a downturn 
in general business. 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, prom- 
ises that, when the time is right, Fed- 
eral Reserve will loosen the screws on 
money. A good many people think the 
right time is now. In Congress, 20 Demo- 
crats are urging a resolution calling on 
Federal Reserve to start supporting U.S. 
bonds at par immediately. 

Mr. Martin resists that. He thinks Re- 
serve policies of the last two years have 
not completed the job they were in- 
tended to do. He appears confident that 
the Reserve System will know when to 
reverse those policies. 
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MILITARY SHAKE-UP: 
LESS COST IN DEFENSE 


Basic changes in U. S. military 
setup are on the way. Shifts 
among the ‘‘top brass” are one 
phase of a new concept. 

Sea and air power are to get 
changed emphasis. It will be a 
different Army, too. Every branch 
of service is involved. 

Goal: more effective defense 
at less cost. 


A drastic shake-up is about to occur 
in this country’s armed forces. Out of 
the shake-up will come new leader- 
ship, new ideas on the use of military 
power, some cuts in expense, prob- 
ably a new organization. 

When all of the changes have come, 
there still will be an Army, a Navy and 
an Air Force. Ideas, however, about the 
use of sea and air power will gain some- 
what over those about development of 
more ground strength. No service will 
escape some cuts in personnel, in plans 
for expansion, in funds available for 
spending. 

The Air Force alone will grow in 
number of combat units. Its growth, how- 
ever, will be slower than planned earlier. 

President Eisenhower hopes, by the 
changes being made, to get more effec- 
tive defense at moderately lower cost. 
He is counting upon a new team to come 
up with new concepts that will provide 
more realism in combating threats to 
U.S. security around the world. In part, 
the changes are made under pressure 
from Congress. 

Admiral Arthur Radford, selected to be 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
brings a fresh viewpoint to leadership of 
the armed services. Unless Congress up- 
sets the Eisenhower plan for reorganiz- 
ing those services, Admiral Radford’s 
power to apply his ideas will be greatly 
increased after he takes office. That pros- 
pect grows not alone from his close 
friendship with the President and with 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson, 
but from the power that may be added 
to the job of Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
in reorganization plans now being sub- 
mitted. 

Other changes of importance in lead- 
ership and ideas are ahead for each of 
the military services. Personalities in- 
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volved, with their backgrounds and con- 
victions, are given on page 50. 

Shifts in emphasis of this country’s 
defense policy are indicated on all sides. 
For example: 

The Pacific will come into its own, as 
an area vital to U.S. defense planning. 
Tendency by previous military leader- 
ship had been to regard that part of the 
world as being far less important than 
Europe. Admiral Radford has had long 
experience in the Pacific, and has de- 
veloped definite ideas on how to apply 
pressure on enemy forces there through 
blockade and other methods not now 
being used. Gen. Matthew Ridgway, as 
new Chief of Staff of the Army, will 
bring experience gained as top com- 
mander in the Far East. Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, named as Air Force Chief of 
Staff, served during World War II as 
commander of the 138th and 20th Air 
Forces in the Pacific. Admiral Robert B. 
Carney, as new Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, will bring wide experience gained 
in the Pacific as chief of staff to Admiral 
William F. Halsey. 

Within the armed forces, the signs 
point to another shift in emphasis. The 
Air Force loses some of its favored posi- 
tion, with its build-up limited next year 
to 114 wings instead of the 132 wings 
once planned, and its goal for the fore- 
seeable future cut to 120 air wings from 
the 143 wings formerly envisioned. The 
Navy and naval air power, in turn, get 
something of a boost, with at least three 
supersized carriers now assured and 
with a naval aviator named as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs. The Army, in the 
middle, gets to keep its present 20 com- 
bat divisions, but stands to lose up to 
100,000 men, or more than all other serv- 
ices combined. 

Measured in dollars, the defense budg- 
et now worked out by Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson will cost the Air Force 2.4 
billions from its present annual rate of 
spending, while it will cost the Navy 1.5 
billion and the Army nearly a billion. 

Shifts in defense spending also are be- 
ing planned in the type of goods and 
services to be bought. More dollars are 
to be spent for the “hard goods” of war 
—weapons, ammunition and _ military 
equipment—under the Eisenhower budget 
for next year, beginning July 1, than un- 
der the Truman budget for the same pe- 
riod. But fewer dollars are earmarked 

(Continued on page 24) 
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NOT SO MANY BUSLOADS OF DRAFTEES 
.. the draft rate will be cut in half 


now for overhead costs, for pay and sub- 
sistence of men in uniform, for “soft 
goods” used in military supply. 

Safeguards to assure a balanced mili- 
tary force appear, meanwhile, as the 
Eisenhower plan unfolds. 

An admiral as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs and as the top military adviser on 
defense policy, for one thing, assures 
that the opportunity offered the U.S. by 
control of the seas of the world will not 
be lost by default. Fhe largely land-air 
war in Korea has tended to obscure the 
basic need for sea power if a less limited 
war breaks out. It is on the water, as 
well as in the air, that the United States 
now is dominant. Water offers mobile 
bases for the use of air power, and a 
means of gaining access to the bulk of 
the world’s materials. Through sea con- 
trol, U.S. holds the power to supply itself 
and, at the same time, to apply a process 
of strangulation to any enemy dependent 
upon the seas for important parts of its 
supplies. On this basis, new carriers, 
submarines and missile ships are certain 
to be added to the fleet in the period 
ahead. 

Air power, land based and under Air 
Force control, will not be sacrificed or 
reduced in strength, however. It is to be 
increased instead, from 103 air wings at 
present to 114 wings within a year, and 
with many of the present units to be re- 
equipped with the latest-type jet planes. 
The plan is to go ahead with no slacken- 
ing of the giant new jet-bomber program. 
Big overseas bases also are to be kept 
and completed. Airmen, moreover, will 
suffer smaller cuts in man power in the 
year ahead than will any other service, 
including the Marines. 

Army strength, despite a 6 per cent 
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cut in man power now planned, is to be 
maintained as far as combat units is con- 
cerned. The plan at this time is to retain 
the present 20 divisions and 18 regi- 
mental combat teams, to increase the 
number of antiaircraft battalions slightly 
from 113 to 117, to cut back only in over- 
head and training units. The hope is 
to spend more Army funds in training 
and equipping South Korean forces and 
in getting more modern weapons for 
U.S. ground forces, while cutting down 
drastically on rear-area overhead  in- 
stallations. Firepower thus would be 
maintained or increased, even with 
a cut in total man power. In addi- 
tion, atomic weapons are to be devel- 
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oped more intensively for tactical use, 
to further increase ground combat 
strength. 

A look at the chart on pages 22 and 28 
shows what President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Wilson are proposing for all of 
the military services. That much of the J 
plan is assured, as a practical matter, and 
was presented in testimony by Mr. Wil. 
son to Congress on recent days. It means 
a savings of 4.8 billions next year under 
the contemplated rate of spending. It 
calls for a cutback of 150,000 to 200,000 § 
men in uniformed man power of the 
armed services. It cuts the draft rate in | 
half. But it envisages no cut in combat 
units—land, air or sea. 

How much further the shake-up of 
this country’s defense establishment will 
go depends in large measure on whether 
Congress blocks a new reorganization 
plan now drawn up, designed to in. 
crease the centralization of authority in 
the Defense Department and to alter 
the role of the Joint Chiefs. The plan will 
go into effect within two months unless 
blocked by a majority in Congress, 

In addition to this plan, which will af- 
fect the structure of the defense setup, a 
new look is to be taken this summer at 
all U.S. strategic defense plans by the 
incoming team of Joint Chiefs. Their 
findings are likely to have an equally 
great effect in determining how the 
United States is to be defended under 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

It all adds up to a series of basic 
changes, some of them firmly decided 
and others to be acted on within the 
coming few months, which, together, 
promise to put a wholly new complexion 
on the kind of military strength U. S. will 
have in the years just ahead. 
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That’s not only human... it’s good business. It’s why we have built 
one success solidly on top of another—totem-pole fashion. 
It’s why successful customers have come to us. It’s why success has 

come to our customers in greater measure. 
"4 Because we have revolutionized railroad car loading methods, sav- 
‘ ; ba ing railroads and shippers millions of dollars annually ... because we 
be uccess i eS to play a prominent role in the automotive industry, solving truck load- 
- ing, heating and ventilating problems . . . because we have wrested 
the new and better products from wood, producing both natural wood 
and | b h | d and interwoven wood fibre battery separators, and sandwiching 
Vil. veneers into top-grade Douglas Fir Plywood .. . because we’ve served | 
‘ans fu S Ou ere the military in so many ways, as prime and sub-contractors ... and 
der because we’ve lent a helping: hand to many companies, in product 
! development and custom manufacturing ... we feel an exuberant | 
000 J e sense of challenge when a customer brings us a new problem to solve. 
the wit Succece We take pride in the products we make. But we take delight in | 
te eee probing for ways to make better ones. 

: If you’ve found success in the fields we serve... or are looking for 
a success ... let us match our products against your needs and match 
our wits against your problems. Evans Products Company, Dept. AA-5, 
Plymouth, Michigan. Plants at Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay and Rose- 
burg, Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. 
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HOW CHURCHILL TRIPPED UP IKE 


He Upset U.S. Peace Plan, Pleased Russia 


Churchill, in one speech, has 
upset Eisenhower's plans for 
dealing with Russia. U.S., as a 
result, now is on the defensive. 

Allies are badly split. None is 
likely to follow Germany now on 
a European Army. Communists 
again have the upper hand. 


PARIS 

Sir Winston Churchill, with a sim- 
ple offer to talk to the Russians, has 
knocked the props out from under 
Dwight Eisenhower and American 
diplomacy. 

Eisenhower, for the U.S., opposes 
talks before Russians show by deeds 
their willingness to make and honor 
agreements. This viewpoint Churchill 
rejects. The French, under popular pres- 
sure, incline more to the Churchill than 
to the Eisenhower viewpoint. 


At the first, faint sign of a possible end- 
ing of the “cold war,” the alliance of the 
West is cracking. This split is widened 
by the bitter anti-American speech of 
Clement Attlee, British Labor Party lead- 
er (see page 121). It is clear that the 
U.S. has no plan at present for restoring 
unity in the alliance. 

The next move, as a result, is entirely 
in Russia’s hands. 

Sir Winston has indicated to Washing- 
ton that he will fly to Moscow by himself 
if Russia accepts and U.S. rejects his 
plan for a conference with Georgi Ma- 
lenkov. A. P. Pavlov, Russian Ambassador 
to France, has told Western diplomats 
that his Government views with favor 
the Churchill proposal of a “four-power 
conference.” He includes France with 
Britain and U.S. 

Precisely what U.S. feared has now 
come to pass. Any four-power confer- 
ence, even if brief and informal, as 
Churchill proposes, will force the West 
into long-drawn-out negotiations on Ger- 
many. Although the German Parliament 


has ratified the European Army plan, it 
is doubted that any other European Gov- 
ernment will take action while negotia- 
tions are under way. 

This whole situation is so serious from 
the American viewpoint that Washington 
is considering asking John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, to cut short his trip 
through the Middle East. If the Russians 
formally accept the Churchill proposal, 
Mr. Dulles will head for Washington in a 
hurry. 

Among American officials there is de- 
bate over the question of whether a lone 
visit by Churchill to Moscow would be 
preferable to a four-power meeting with 
Russia. The dominant view in Paris and 
London as well as in U.S. embassies is 
that the American position in Europe 
will suffer “catastrophically” from a re- 
fusal of Americans to attend such a 
conference. 

It is the man in the street all over Ev- 
rope who is responding enthusiastically | 
to the Churchill proposal. 

(Continued on page 28) 





members of the British Parliament 
(see page 121) brought this reaction in 
Washington: 


President Eisenhower said all 
these things are simply a manifesta- 


around. 
Senator Knowland (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia: “In effect what they [Church- 


Minister] have told us is that if we do 
not accept their advice, and if the 


alone. So be it! ... 
“We are now face to face with the 


with certain other United Nations 
members in urging a Far Eastern 
Munich... 








An outburst against the U.S. by 


tion of the great longing of the free 
world for a peaceful settlement of 
problems. He has no objection to Sir 
Winston Churchill’s proposal to meet 
with the Russians, but he would like 
first some indication of good faith all 


ill and Clement Attlee, former Prime 


Chinese Communists persist in the 
war, we must be prepared to go it 


problem that our chief ally has joined 


AMERICAN COMEBACK TO BRITISH CRITICISM 


“Like Mr. Chamberlain at Munich, 
Messrs. Churchill and Attlee and 
[Aneurin] Bevan [Labor Party leader] 
may believe that they will be ‘buying 
peace in our time.’ The tragic fact is 
that they will only be making inevita- 
ble World War III.” 

Senator Dirksen (Rep.), of Illinois: 
“It is not necessary for us to take it 
when some foreign statesman tells the 
world .. . that there is an element in 
this country that desires no truce... 
We have taken a great deal, particular- 
ly in the case of Great Britain. We 
have taken a little over 3 billion dol- 
lars’ worth since 1948 in what we have 
done under the Marshall Plan... 

“I am not so sure that we have not 
been ‘played for a sucker’. . . I think 
the time has come .. . to keep some of 
these American dollars at home for 
the benefit of our own people.” 

Senator Ferguson (Rep.) of Mich- 
igan: “Churchill and Attlee have been 
advertising to the world where Britain 
is going to stand in the Korean peace 
negotiations—if there is a cease-fire— 


and I am fearful this will discourage 
our Allies in their efforts to resist 
Communism .. . If they come to the 
conclusion that they are about to be 
dumped to Communism, we may have 
trouble holding them.” 

Senator Russell (Dem.), of Georgia: 
“IT regret to see the softened policy 
on Korea [by the British] ... I am 
not in favor of the Churchill and 
Attlee policy—though I assume there 
was a great deal in their speeches 
which was designed for home con- 
sumption.” 

Senator Cooper (Rep.), of Ken- 
tucky: “The remarks of Mr. Attlee 
... are not helpful to the negotiations 
that are being carried forward in Ko- 
rea. I likewise believe that rash or 
immoderate statements made in the 
Congress of the United States do not 
help and do not aid our cause. . . The 
real importance of the incident is that 
it shows that there still exists a gap 
between the two greatest allies in the 
world, and it demonstrates the neces- 
sity of closing that gap... .” 
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not have a geographical territory, as lending 

officers in other banks did—they had an 

it industrial field. These particular men of 

: Division G specialized in loans to only five 

: industries— Hides and Leather; Boots and 

; Shoes; Tires and Rubber; Mortgage Bank- 
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ing; Musical Instruments. For 19 years they 
had been learning those industries as thor- 
oughly as they learned banking. Half their 
time, at least, was spent out in the field. 
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The Young Man came to see us. Be- 
cause we knew the shoe business, we 


na ie knew what he was talking about. His ideas 

: =. made sense to us. | 
a ite We loaned the Young Man the ten 

nw —<——— ; thousand dollars. 


That was 29 years ago. With that loan 
he built a sound little business that grew 









so rapidly he soon needed more money to 
ope | expand. We loaned him that money, too. 
re- (A TRUE STORY) | He built larger and larger plants with 
lag our help. He bought a tannery. He built 
~~" Tus IS THE STORY of a young man who up retail outlets. He sold shoes - wonder- 
lly needed ten thousand dollars. Not for ful shoes—to everybody —retailers, mail 


personal needs —but for an Idea. order people, the army, the navy. 


The Young Man made his million dol- 
lars —and then some! Today, the company 
he founded has a net worth of more than 
$25,000,000, with one-hundred-million 
dollar yearly sales —one of the very largest 
shoe manufacturing organizations in the 
world. 


Shoe manufacturing was his business — 

but he had always worked for someone 

= else. Now he wanted to go it on his own. 

Lots of manufacturers knew how to make 

shoes but not how to sell them. He knew 

both. He had some new ideas about shoe 

styles, and about shoe merchandising. He 

had everything but money. The year was 
1924. 


There was the factory building he could 
rent for a song. And the machinery he 
needed to start with—he knew where he 
could get it, too, at a good price. If only he 
could find someone with money who could 
see the thing his way. Just give him a 
start and he could make a million dollars! 


Over at The First National Bank of 
Chicago the kind of men he wanted to find 
had been in training for some 19 years to 
understand problems like his. There were no 
other bankers like them in the whole country. 
They were the officers of the Bank’s Division 
G. For their financing operations they did 






















We're not trying to tell you how to 
make a million dollars. What we’re trying 
to say is this: if you have a financing prob- 
lem, come where there are men who un- 
derstand your problem and talk your 
language. Come to The First, which was 
set up to become this kind of a place near- 
ly fifty years ago, and has gone on being 
that ever since. 

Our Commercial Department has ten 
Divisions—ten groups of industrial spe- 
cialists. Together they cover all industry. 
And no other bank has a set-up like that. 

Your Division will be glad to talk over 
your problems with you. Come in and get 
acquainted. 








The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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"Meeting the 

key people in 
Watertown was 
rough going until... 








... an officer of the local 
Marine Midland bank gave me 
the entree | needed... “ 


Help for your representative in meeting 
the right people, learning the layout of the 
town, perhaps even in finding a place to 
live is frequently available when The 
Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York is your bank. 


The 12 Marine Midland Banks have 121 
offices throughout the state. Each officer 
knows his own community as only a local 
resident can. Let us show you how their 
“‘next-door-neighbor” knowledge can be 
useful in your business. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Diplomats of the West are cool to 
the idea of conference now, but cannot 
resist the political pressures for a con- 
ference. In France, René Mayer, Premier, 
and Georges Bidault, Foreign Minister, 
are furious at Sir Winston’s failure to 
consult with them before his speech, 
particularly since they now know defi- 
nitely that his original idea was to pro- 
pose a three-power conference of U.S., 
Britain and Russia, leaving France out. 
The foreign-affairs committee of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, however, 
has accepted the idea of a four-power 
conference, and public longing for peace 
is so strong that the Government could 
not resist. In Germany, despite opposi- 
tion of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, it 
is clear that public opinion favors a meet- 
ing. 

President Eisenhower, foreseeing these 
political pressures, exerted the strongest 
personal pressure on Churchill to dis- 
courage his proposal. Sir Winston sub- 
mitted the outline of his speech to Ei- 
senhower shortly after the recent Paris 
meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Al- 
liance. This outline called for an Eisen- 
hower-Churchill-Malenkov meeting. Ei- 
senhower sharply criticized the omission 
of France. It was for this reason, and 
also to imply a threat to fly to Moscow 
alone, that Churchill revised his speech 
to state that any conference should in- 
clude the “smallest number of persons 
and powers possible.” 

On the urging of Eisenhower, Church- 
ill strengthened his references to the 
necessity of peace in Korea and a treaty 
for Austria. Sir Winston flatly refused, 
however, to withdraw his conference 
proposal or to make it conditional upon 
a settlement either in Korea or Austria. 
He also refused to delay his proposal 
until U.S., Britain and France could 
agree upon peace objectives. 

The immediate effect of the Churchill 
move is to place the initiative in world 
affairs back in the hands of Russia. 

Sir Winston, a top American diplomat 
says, “has knocked the European Army 
into a cocked hat.” A prospective four- 
power conference now holds the cen- 
ter of the diplomatic stage, blocking any 
further progress toward ratification of 
the treaty that would bring a European 
Army into being. So long as cracks are 
developing in the alliance of the West, 
the Communists have no special reason 
to seek an early truce in Korea. 

Sir Winston has not proposed a site for 
the conference he asks, but Berlin is 
considered the most probable choice. 

If Russia does accept the Churchill 
bid, as expected by diplomats, the Allies 
will go into the meeting disunited and 
lacking in an agreed-upon common ob- 
jective. It now is clear that President 
Eisenhower's speech of April 16 was in- 








McCarthy Answers Attlee; 
Attlee Answers McCarthy 


From a speech in the U. S. Sen- 
ate by Senator McCarthy (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, prompted by Clem- 
ent Attlee‘’s criticism of America 
in the British House of Commons: 


“I wonder whether Comrade At- 
tlee does not know that we have 
suffered more than 130,000 casual- 
ties, as against 3,700 on the part of 
Britain. Yet he has the unmitigated 
effrontery to suggest that peace 
should be negotiated without hav- 
ing representatives of our nation 
present ... 

“If Mr. Attlee represents Europe, 
Americans certainly should not 
want to have anything to do with 
it. But luckily he does not... We 
do not want his advice; we do not 
need it, and we can assure him that 
we will not accept it... 

“If they [British critics of the 
U.S.] are trying to blackmail us 
into accepting a Communist peace 
on the ground that if we do not 
they will withdraw, I say, ‘With- 
draw and be damned.’ And then 
let us sink every accursed ship 
carrying materials to the enemy 
and resulting in the death of Amer- 
ican boys, regardless of what flag 
those ships may fly... 

“This nation is powerful enough. 
It has the guts and the strength to 
win its battles. 

“While we welcome allies in this 
fight against international Com- 
munism; while we would like to 
have them, let us serve notice on 
the world today that we shall never 
supinely kneel and beg for allies, 
nor shall we attempt to bribe them 
with dishonorable acts.” 


From a statement by Mr. Attlee: 


“I made no attack on America or 
the American Constitution .. . 

“T believe that anyone who reads 
my whole speech will acknowl- 
edge that it was not anti-American 
but fully recognized the great serv- 
ices to the world of the United 
States ... 

“The British Labor Party and I 
myself have been vigorously op- 
posing the Communist Party in 
this country ever since its forma- 
tion—long before Senator McCarthy 
was ever heard of.” 


(See page 121 for text of Brit- 
ish parliamentary debate.) 


—— 
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tended to avoid just this situation. This 
speech tried to establish the West’s con- 
ditions for all future negotiations with 
Russia. 

The Eisenhower speech was submitted 
in advance to Churchill and Mayer. 
Significant changes were made _ before 
delivery in an effort to carry along the 
idea of unity and a continuing alliance. 
Early in the game, however, Sir Winston 
indicated that he opposed making any 
flat conditions, such as truce in Korea or 
an Austrian treaty, before the confer- 
ence on Germany. Mayer obtained in- 
sertion of an Indochina trv~~ as the 
No. 2 Eisenhower objective. He also 
sought priority for discussion of disarma- 
ment before talks were undertaken on 
Germany. Eisenhower altered his speech 
to permit talks on disarmament “con- 
currently” with progress in settling other 
issues. This attitude has not satisfied the 
French, who want disarmament talks 
made a firm precondition to negotiations 
affecting the future of Germany. 

This dispute over whether disarma- 
ment or German negotiations should have 
priority hampered the efforts of U.S. and 
France to discourage Churchill. 

While French and American officials 
were discussing the “conditions” upon 
which to insist before any conference 
with Russia about Germany, Sir Winston 
made his move. He now has given Mos- 
cow a chance to achieve its long-sought 
objective—a four-power conference on 
Germany without prior conditions of any 
kind. 

Churchill, by this move, may have out- 
smarted Eisenhower and Dulles, as well 
as the French, in order to attain the per- 
sonal objective he sought. At the same 
time, however, he has given Russia an 
advantage and may have let loose strong 
forces of so-called “nationalism” within 
the United States. 

The strong undercurrent in Britain 
of anti-American sentiment is being 
watched closely by high officials of other 
countries. So is the growing reaction in 
the U.S. Senate to this criticism. The 
“fast one” now put over by Churchill may 
tend to widen a breach that has been 
developing. 

In Europe, all of these currents are 
telated to the volume of American aid 
and to the willingness of the United 
States to help shoulder problems of de- 
fense in many parts of the world, includ- 
ing Europe. Hundreds of thousands of 
American troops now are stationed in 
England and on the Continent. Anything 
that affects the American willingness to 
maintain those troops in Europe has 
Tepercussions. 

Sir Winston, winning his point over 
Eisenhower, still cannot be confident that 
the move he made was best for British 
interests in the longer run. 
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COAST TO COAST IN 442 HOURS 


Soon—With American Jet Air Liners Now in the Mill 


Next step in air travel: a jet transport that 
will take you across the country in 41% hours, 
across the Atlantic in 6 hours. 

Superfast jets, promising a smoother ride at 
500 miles an hour, are in prospect. 

Britain's lead in commercial jet travel is ex- 
pected to be overcome by 1960. 

U.S. planes about to be built are designed 


Q Britain is making a lot of headlines 
and records with its Comet jet air liner. 
Will American industry be able to over- 
come this British lead, Mr. Beall? 

A It will be hard to catch up with the 
British on some of the markets they have 
captured. I don’t believe they have been 
ahead on technical development. Their 
market lead can be recaptured by Amer- 
ican manufacturers with competitive de- 
signs in the not-too-distant future. My 
guess is that by 1960 the market could 
be evenly divided between us and the 
British. 

Q Why are we building a British jet 
type, the Canberra, in this country? 

A The Air Force wanted an airplane 
for a special mission. In order to 
get it quickly they bought an exist- 
ing design, which happened to be 
British. 

Q Then the British are ahead of 
us on military jets, too? 

A I don’t believe they have the 
edge on quality or performance in 
jet aircraft. We have more experi- 
ence in building multijet airplanes, 
military jets, than anyone else. 

Q Why didn’t the American 
aircraft industry start on a_ jet 
transport before this? 

A We did go ahead on _ jet 
bombers. The Boeing company did 
not undertake the development 
and manufacture of a jet transport 
before this because it was not in a 
financial position to do so. Further- 
more, in the commercial field, it is 
doubtful if the available market or 
progress in jet development would 
have justified such a project at an 
earlier date. 

We are building a prototype to 
determine whether or not we have 
an aircraft that will do the things 
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to carry 100 passengers, against 44 for the 
British Comet, now the leading jet liner. 


To get the latest information on U. S. jet 


we want it to do, to get experience on 
the plane and its systems, to demonstrate 
whether such an airplane can be used 
effectively by the military and profitably 
by commercial users, and specifically to 
determine whether or not we should go 
into production. We will of course only 
sell commercial transports if we are able 
to interest customers in a sale that we 
can make profitably. 

Q When will your jet prototype fly? 

A We believe it will be in the air late 
in the summer of °54. 

Q How soon after that can the first 
production airplane fly? Might it be radi- 
cally different from the prototype? 

A The time on building such an air- 


~Boeing Airplane ¢ 


BOEING’S BEALL TALKS ABOUT JETS 


eevee easas 


transport planes, U.S. News & World Report 
interviewed Wellwood E. Beall, senior vice 
president of Boeing Airplane Co.—builder of 
the B-47 and the B-52, the jet bombers that 
are to be mainstays of the U. S. Air Force. 


plane, should we decide to put it into 
production, is between 24 and 30 months, § 
The design will probably change some- 
what, but not radically. Improvement in 
the engines will permit us to change the 
weight and the performance of the air- 
plane. And when we have learned more 
about its performance, what the demands { 
are on the airplane by our customers, 
then changes will be made to suit their 
requirements. 

Q The British Government subsidized 
jet transport development over there? 

A The de Havilland Comet was or- 
dered by the British Ministry of Supply 
before they actually started to build one. 

Q Why hasn't our Air Force ordered 
a prototype of a jet military trans- 
port like the British have done? 

A That is a good question. 
Many of our military people felt | 
that the contemporary piston type } 
of aircraft would be sufficient for 
their needs for some time to come; 
that at a later date the Govem- 
ment would buy jet transports. | 

Q Then the British will have | 
several jet transport types flying 
before we have even one _ proto- 
type in the air? 

A Yes. 

Q Pan American World Ai 
ways has ordered three Comets for 
delivery in 1956, with option to 
buy seven more. Is that a patter | 
for other U. S. air lines? 

A Not necessarily. Pan Ameri | 
can is an overseas, not a domestic, | 
operator and they will be in direct 
competition with foreign air lines 
operating Comets; therefore it be 


hooves them to give Comet 
service to compete for passel- 
gers. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Painting above shows on-the-scene operation of 2-ton B-4 Dodge truck owned by R.F.S. Company, Chicago, Ill. 


“LT switched to Dodge 
hecause of its new power” 








lized 
rere? ... says JOHN R. BRAUE, 
ry General Manager, R.F.S. Company (Transportation Engineers), Chicago, Illinois 
pply 
one, 
lered “When it came to making. replacements 
-_ in our 2-ton truck fleet, we chose Dodge 
ek with its new, power-packed engine. 
fet § = “That larger 250.6 cubic inch displace- 
be ment engine makes our 2-ton Dodge 
aie comparable to 214-ton trucks of other 
vert makes. It develops enough horsepower 
‘. @ to pull terrifically heavy loads up steep 
be | inclines, with plenty of power to spare NEW DODGE “Job-Rated” TRUCKS ARE BETTER THAN EVER 
ying R 
yroto- “What’s more, the new, improved Dodge New, no-shift transmission! New, super-safe brakes! New, 
brakes permit short stops in spite of a oa wt eprol Fluid Dave a en —— 
: ~ L j sure stops with less pedal pres- 
Air- back-breaking load of roll steel.’ available in }4-, 34-ton Dodge gure, gives greater load protec- 
ts for trucks, retains clutch for rock- tion, new styling inside and out 
a i | — , ing out of mud, sand, snow. 7 a 50 oth feat : 
1 nthusiastic owners praise new great engines, 3’of them brand- nd over 50 other new features. 
attern Dodge power, handling ease, new! 100 to 171 h.p.—218 to There’s a Dodge “cJob-Rated 
weteone Ag haul a payloads. 413 cu. in. displacement. truck that’s just right for your job. 
\merl- ee the new Dodge trucks at 
nestic, your neighworly Dodge dealer. GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY WITH 
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Q The Comets need near-capacity 
loads to break even financially. Wij 
U.S. jets be able to make money with 
about the same amount of business that 
pays off in piston transports? 

A I believe so. The British showed 
considerable courage and ingenuity jn 
going ahead with the Comet even though 
engines of sufficient thrust to permit , 
profitable initial operation were not avail. 
able. We believe that we can build a 
airplane that is profitable for an air line 
to operate and which we can sell at q 
profit. 

Q Have you or anybody else in this 
country considered building a Come & 
here on license so as to get into produc 
tion more quickly? 

A No, we never gave it any consider. 
ation. 

Q How much is Boeing spending 
the jet prototype you are now building? 

A This prototype and its testing wil 
cost us between 15 and 20 million dollars, 
It took us seven years of work before we 
decided to build a jet transport prototype 
and it will take us two and one half year 
to build it. 

Q Won't the half-billion dollars being 
spent by air lines for new propeller ait 
craft, some not to be delivered unti § 
1955, delay for years the market for jets | 

A We won't be ready to deliver any 
jet airplanes by 1955. Also, the air-trans 
port business is increasing quite rapidly 
and we feel that we could eventually re 
place each contemporary four-engined 
aircraft with a jet airplane. 

Q Will your design be adaptable for 
commercial and military use? 

A We believe it will, just like our 
Stratocruiser and the Air Force's C-9i. 
Their basic design is practically identical. 

Q Is there room for more than one jet 
transport type, just as the four-engined 
field is now shared by Boeing, Douglas 
and Lockheed? 

A I suppose so. Naturally, we would 
like to have the market to ourselves. But 
I believe it would be more healthy if 
there were another manufacturer in com 
petition with us. 

Q When jets come, will they be extre 
fare planes? 

A They might, at first, but funda 
mentally they shouldn't be. 

Q Will jets be used for cargo, or only 
for passengers and mail? . 
A Eventually they will be used for all 

types of service. 

@ How will four-motored airplanes 
be used when jets are available? 

A They will probably go into coach 
service and short hauls. 

Q What is the normal life of the cut 
rent piston-engined airplanes? 

A From five to 10 years. 

Q Can jets equal that? 

A Yes, and more. Jets are of heaviet 
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construction. They are sturdier airplanes 
and will probably last longer. 

Q What has been air-line reaction to 
your jet design? 

A They have been extremely inter- 
ested in it, but they are very much con- 
cerned about the economics of jet opera- 
tion. We believe that we can build a jet 
transport that will operate as cheaply as 
present-type airct raft, per ton-mile per 
hour. In fact, we must do this to develop 
a market. 

Q How will your model stack up 
against the Comet? 

A Our airplane will be of swept-wing 
design. It will be more in first cost be- 
cause of higher wage and material costs 
in this country. But it’s a bigger airplane 
with longer range, and is expected to 
have a higher earning capacity than the 
Comet. Our design could carry about 100 
passengers in first class, perhaps 130 in 
a coach version, against 36 to 44 seats 
in the Comet. 

Q Whose engines will it use? 

A It will have four Pratt & Whitney 
]-57 engines. 

Q Is there any way of reducing the 
high cost of new airplanes? 

A Yes, we have devoted a great deal 
of study to this problem. There are many 
practical ways to save air lines money. If 
air lines would get together on a more 
standard basic design, the airplane would 
of course be cheaper to build. 

Q What sensations will passengers 
have flying in a jet? 

A The jet airplane will be far less 
noisy than propeller-driven airplanes. 
The ride will be very much smoother, 
practically no vibration, and the passen- 
gers will see less scenery because of the 
high cruising altitude. 

Q How high will that be? 

A Jet transports will do their best job 
between 30,000 and 40,000 feet. Of 
course, we have been flying our military 
jets at considerably higher altitudes for 
some years. 

Q Is there any risk that cabin pres- 
surization will fail at that altitude? 

A There is very little risk, but we 
would not like to operate our commercial 
transports at much higher than 40,000 
feet until we have accumulated con- 
siderable experience at that altitude. 

Q How fast could you cross the coun- 
try in a jet transport? 

A Four and one half hours would be 
a typical nonstop flight from the West 
Coast to the East Coast. 

Q And for a New York-London flight? 

A That would take close to six hours; 
less if the aircr raft rode the high- altitude 
winds or “jet streams” found in some 
parts of the world. Both Northwest Air- 
lines and Pan American make good use 
of jet streams in their Stratocruiser over- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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HOW KENNAMETAL PROMOTES PRODUCTIVITY IN THE COAL FIELDS 















































View above shows head of Compton auger which uses 36 
of the Kennametal. tipped cutters shown at right. Auger 
bores 52-inch diameter hole, 188 feet into seam. Two to 
three tons of coal are extracted per minute . . . tool 
cost is as low as 1¢ per ton. 


Coal is always “overburdened”—two ways. First, with millions of tons 
of earth. Second, with operating costs which constantly threaten to make 
its use uneconomic. 

Extracting coal without removing earth was the dream of coal miners 
for centuries. It seemed tantalizingly easy—just drill an auger into the 
seam, and out would come black nuggets! 

But a vital requisite was missing—there was no tool material available 
that could withstand continuous hammering against coal, shale, and 
rock. Under such conditions steel tools, the best available, wilt fast. 

Then Kennametal cemented tungsten carbide was introduced in the 
coal industry. Tools having Kennametal edges, in standard cutting ma- 
chines, delivered 100 or more times the service of steel tools.* 

With this remarkable tool material available, the mining industry 
perfected continuous mining machines, and the novel auger-miner illus- 
trated, which drills up to 200 feet under overburden, literally wresting 
coal from the seam. These methods have resulted in tremendous improve- 
ments in productivity. 

Your product or production process, when wear is a critical factor, may 
be vastly improved by using Kennametal cemented tungsten carbide. It 
is a unique material—tough, strong, almost as hard as the diamond, up 
to 50 times as durable as steel. 

Tell us your problem. Our metallurgists and engineers will help you 
solve it with Kennametal. 


% Production in an eastern mine formerly was intermittent 
due to frequent bit changes: To cut 1300 “‘places’”” with 
steel bits, costing $347.00, required 186 shutdowns to 
replace worn tools. Kennametal bits, costing $50.40, 
now cut 1300 places with “ul 2 bit changes—reducing 
machine downtime by 98.9 
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Anything from pipe to pretzels, Baltimore Stevedor- 
ing finds Towmotor more than equal to the task, 


The Big Cinch... 


Little inch or big one, any job’s a lead pipe cinch for Towmotor—as your 
man in charge of materials handling will tell you. He’s got some power- 
fully good reasons, too, like TowmoTorque, the new automatic drive 
that eliminates shifting, so operators can get more work done. And 
Power Steering that reduces driver fatigue and raises efficiency. And new 
Cushioned Power Diesels that outdo, outlast, and cut fuel costs in half. 
And many other time and money-saving features you’ll want to know 
about. So don’t sacrifice Towmotor performance for peanuts. Send today 
for booklet describing TowmoTorque and Power Steering. Tow MOTOR 
CoRPORATION, Div. 305, 1226 E. 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


 TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


SINCE 1919 






TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 
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ocean schedules. Pan American, for in- 
stance, makes regular 3,900-mile, non- 
stop Tokyo-Honolulu flights by riding jet 
streams. Our B-47 bombers have run into 
jet streams of up to 200 miles per hour 
at 40,000 feet or so. 

Q What is the advantage of getting to 
Europe in half as much time as now? 

A There is quite an advantage be- 
cause it can be done in normal day 
hours, taking less time from business. 

Q Will such speeds eliminate the 
need for sleeping berths? 

A I expect so. 

Q Jets are supposed to be fuel hogs, 
How is it they are expected to fly non- 
stop cross-country when no_ propeller 
airplanes now fly nonstop? 

A Although jets will be about the 
same size as present-day transports, they 
will be considerably heavier because of 
the increased amount of fuel that must 
be carried to give them range, and the 
greater structural strength that must be 
provided to carry that fuel and allow for 
a high operating speed. 

Q Will jets be usable on such short 
flights as Seattle to San Francisco, or 
Chicago to New York? 

A That will be possible. They may 
not have time to get up to their most 
efficient altitude of between 30,000 and 
40,000 feet. But jets will be efficient at 
much shorter distances than is generally 
supposed. 

Q How fast will jet transports fly? 

A In excess of 500 miles per hour. 

Q Do you foresee the day when pas- 
senger planes will fly at speeds faster 
than sound? 

A I believe it will be many years be- 
fore we have passengers flying at such 
speeds. At the present state of jet de- 
velopment the cost of operating trans- 
ports at supersonic speeds is prohibitive. 

Q Are you developing any new tech- 
niques in building your jet design? 

A Each airplane we build involves 
new techniques. Often we have to de- 
velop new tools as we go along. The les- 
sons learned in building more than 400 
B-47s, and the bigger, heavier and more 
advanced B-52, are beings utilized in our 
prototype jet transport, even though the 
airplane is not a copy of either. 

Q Will the jet transport have the 
same “stretch” as propeller airplanes, in 
order to fly with more powerful engines 
when these are developed? 

A Yes, we believe these airplanes will 
have much longer and more profitable 
lives and therefore must be built so they 
can absorb a longer period of develop- 
ment of the engines. Because of the dif- 
ficulty and expense involved in taking 
the big step from subsonic to supersonic 
speeds in an economic jet transport, the 
aircraft we are now building may well 
have a useful life of 15 to 20 years. 
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Q Then the high first cost of jets will 
be less important to air lines than long 
life and efficient operation? 

A Yes. Airplanes today cost more to 
build per seat. But when they go faster, 
their costs per passenger carried per 
hour actually go down. Most air-line 
people fully realize that. 

Q Does the Comet meet U. S. stand- 
ards so it can be used in this country? 

A It may well do so, but the CAA 
[Civil Aeronautics Administration] has 
expressed doubts that it can be certifi- 
cated in this country’ without some 
changes in design. 

Q Is there any way of speeding certi- 
fication, or getting joint certification for 
civilian and military use of jets? 

A I'm afraid that getting the jet trans- 
port certificated will be a costly and 
time-consuming process. We consider it 
imperative that the CAA speed up this 
procedure. 

Q Are British safety standards lower 
than ours? 

A Not necessarily. They are different. 

Q What new safety features will jet 
transports have? 

A Each new airplane that is designed 
has more safety features built into it. I 
have every reason to believe that the jet 
airplane will be safer than contemporary 
types. Since jet flights will be of shorter 
duration and at higher altitudes, the ex- 
posure to accidents will be much less 
than with passenger flights in present- 
day airplanes. 

Q Will seats face the rear for passen- 
ger protection in crashes? 

A Passengers dislike riding backward, 
although in the air it makes very little 
difference. I doubt if we will end up 
with all seats facing aft. 

Q Will jets be more difficult to fly 
than existing passenger aircraft? 

A The level of skill required will be 
approximately the same. 

Q Will jets have wing-tip fuel tanks 
for safety and greater range? 

A In many cases, yes, particularly on 
long over-ocean flights. 

Q Will you be able to drop such 
tanks? 

A They probably will be so installed 
that they can be dropped in emergencies. 

Q Will engines on your jet be sus- 
pended from the wings in “pods,” or will 
they be buried in the wings, as in the 
Comet? 

A We believe they should be in wing 
pods, as this makes for a much safer air- 
plane. All comparisons between buried 
and suspended engines have shown neg- 
ligible differences in performance. Since 
safety is of the utmost importance, 
Boeing airplanes will have their engines 
installed under the wings for the time 
being. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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When New York “Steps Out” 
Rome Lights the “Way” 


Billions of kilowatts of electricity flow through miles of Rome 
wires and cables to light Manhattan’s Great White Way and its 
myriad skyscrapers. In fact, there can be no useful application of 
electricity without wire... wire of high quality, engineered to a 
specific requirement. 

Rome Cable, an independent manufacturer of wires and cables, 
controls product quality step by step from the very rolling of the 
metal, itself. It is a policy which has created confidence among 
electrical utilities, electrical wholesalers, contractors and engineers 
everywhere. We welcome the opportunity to serve you. Send today 
for the illustrated booklet, ‘The Story of Rome Cable Corporation.” 








RoZone-RoPrene® power cable is a Rome 
product widely used for high voltage appli- 
cations. Its superior quality ozone-resistant 
insulation (RoZone) and tough RoPrene (Neo- 
prene) sheath assure long service life. 


ROME CABLE 


Coypsoration 


ROME - NEW YORK 


TORRANCE > CALIFORNIA 
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THE MAKERS OF 


ATLANTIC BOND 
-ute2- PAPERS 


Km PRESENT , 


WILLIAMS 


His 4p Fishing Tri 


In addition to a great baseball career (a 








.347 lifetime batting average and 324 | 


home runs in 11 years) Williams is one 
of America’s top fishing enthusiasts. Ted 
says his greatest thrill was in the Florida 
Keys in 1950 when he hooked into a bone- 
fish — one of the fightingest fish, pound 
for pound, in the water. After a 20 minute 
battle the fish was landed and weighed 
over 11 pounds — one of the biggest 
caught up to that time. ““Man’’, says 
Williams, “that was a day!” 


And here’s another unusual record — 11 of 
America’s 15 largest paint manufac- 
turers, 12 of the Nation’s 15 largest rail- 
roads use Atlantic Bond. They get better- 
looking letterheads and office forms with 
America’s top paper — so can you. Next 
time — ask your printer to use Atlantic 
Bond. 


tasters, EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 


kK For a big four-color sheet showing the favorite flies of 
Ted Williams — and America's fishermen — either 
ask your printer or write us on your letterhead. 
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Q Can jet engines be put out of com- 
mission by sucking in objects, birds and 
such? Are ground personnel endangered 
by jet blasts? 

A In the air, risk is no greater with a 
jet engine than with a reciprocating en- 
gine. For ground personnel, the danger 
around a jet airplane is less than with an 
airplane swinging a propeller. 

Q Is kerosene fuel used on jets safer 
than gasoline? 

A I would like to say so, but I don’t 
think it is. The kerosene sticks to things. 
It is more oily, and doesn’t evaporate the 
way gasoline will. 

Q What about airports, will they have 
to be changed for jets? 

A The existing landing fields will 
probably be all right. However, different 
techniques for operating jet transports 
will have to be developed, such as where 
engines are started, getting to the end of 
the runway, and the like. 

Q Will jets make the noise nuisance 
around airports worse than ever? 

A I don’t think the noise problem will 
be so serious as some people think, for 
actual operations. The airplane can be 
towed or self-propelled to the end of the 
runway, the engines started up, and the 
flight dispatched at once as no warm-up 
time is needed. And, since the airplane 
climbs at such a rapid rate, residents 
near an airport will be subjected to the 
noise for a very short time. 

Q Will jets take off with rockets to 
save fuel? 

A Probably not. That’s too expensive 
and creates too much smoke and an- 
noyance around the airport. It shouldn't 
be necessary with a properly designed 
commercial transport. 

Q Can jets be “stacked” up over an 
airport during storms, waiting to land? 

A They can be stacked just the same 
as other transport types. A jet airplane 
flying around an airport will not be fly- 
ing any faster than propeller airplanes. 
However, the fuel used during stacking 
is greater, and larger fuel reserves must 
be carried, or aerial refueling may be 
employed. We believe such refueling to 
be one of the safety features feasible on 
all new aircraft. In case of trouble, or 
stacking over an airport, a tanker could 
be dispatched to refuel the airplane so 
that it could go to an alternate airport, 
or stay in the stack for a longer time. 

Q Some people thought jets never 
could operate safely in crowded air 
lanes, or in bad weather— 

A Experience alone will prove that, 
but there will not be much difference in 
any case. United Air Lines are running 
a hypothetical jet schedule on their San 
Francisco-New York-Chicago route to 
check this very thing, and they found no 
major problem in operating a jet and 
fitting it into normal flight patterns. 


—— 


Q How will high-speed 
stopped on icy runways? 

A The only difference between stop. 
ping a jet liner and present-day trans. 
ports is that the jet has no reversible pro. 
pellers. This difference can be more thap 
offset by better brakes, emergency para. 
chute use, drag devices on the wings and 
other means. We find the parachute 
method very effective on the B-47 and 
B-52. Although we are repacking the 
chute each time at present, it may be 
possible to develop a method whereby 
the parachute is withdrawn at once into 
the airplane for immediate re-use. We 
are recommending that parachutes be 
used only in emergencies. Already, ep 
gine manufacturers are developing re 
verse thrust on their engines for stopping 
jets, and, perhaps by the time we are in 
production, engines will have tail pipes 
with a reverse-thrust device. Such de 
vices could be used for additional safety 
in the event the pilot decides to dis 
continue a take-off. 

Q Some engineers propose seaplane 
jets so that water can help slow them 
down on landing and they can land 
away from residential areas. Is that prac 
tical? 

A I doubt if it is practical for day-in, 
day-out transport operation because of 
the problem of keeping the waterway 
open and clean. It is also hazardous on 
account of wind and weather. Also, in 
many areas water-front property is high- 
ly desirable for residential use. 

Q What is the major problem facing 
the aircraft industry? 

A Continuity of business and _long- 
range planning. If we could make ou 
plans for building aircraft over a longer 
period of time, our variations of labor 
would be leveled off; the taxpayer would 


jets be 


es 


pay less for aircraft, and our commv- 7 
nities would be a lot happier because of } 


a more consistent work load. 


Q Do the Russians have a jet trans | 


port, or are they building one? 
A I have no idea. 


Q Does the aircraft industry get any 


really good information about Russian 
air progress? 
A We get very little information, 
which concerns me very much. We 
should know a lot more about Russian 
air progress in order to do our job better. 
Q Can you give us any hint on the 
industry’s progress on guided missiles? 
A There is a lot of effort going into 
guided missiles. At Boeing, we feel 
it is of vital importance to the defense 
of the country. Our third-largest engr 
neering project is in the guided-missile 
field. 
Q Do you foresee when non-piloted 
missiles will replace piloted aircraft? 
A Not entirely. There will always be 
a place for both. 
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The Smart and Spacious Chrysler New Yorker Town & Country Wagon, 


NEW BEAUTY-_POWERED A 


NEW WAY TO DO MORE FOR YOU '! 


- 





Power to help you steer! Power to help 
you stop. Power that’s able to deliver more 
drive and thrust to the rear wheels. Power 
to keep you safer on the road! 

Here, in today’s beautiful Chryslers, is 
more useful, controllable power than 
you've ever known before. A wholly new 
type V-8 engine with the first hemispheri- 
cal combustion chambers for vastly more 
efficient power . . . the first full-time Power 
Steering in any passenger car... and 
Chrysler Power Brakes that stop you safest 
and easiest of all! 

Come try it all now, in the most eye- 
filling beauties you ever spun along a 
highway. Come see what’s new . . . and 


ready for you . .. at your Chrysler- 
Plymouth dealer's! 


CHRYSLER 


AMERICAS FIRST FAMILY OF FINE CARS 


WINDSOR NEW YORKER IMPERIAL 








RUFFED GROUSE hen and chicks in bracken fern on a Pacific Northwest tree farm 


future forests srow on tree farms today... 


Each year, new young forests spring up on privately owned tree farms all 
across the nation... living proof that we can use our timber today and 
replace it again and again for the future. Industrial foresters are balancing 
growth and harvest by managing timber as a crop... giving trees the 
opportunity to reproduce themselves. 


In the Douglas fir region of the Pacific Northwest, trees are harvested 
in scattered blocks. This system provides the open, sunlit ground and blocks 
of seed trees necessary to grow a new crop of young trees. The picture 
above shows the beginning of a typical new forest on a tree farm. Bracken 
fern protects the vigorous seedlings against the elements during their early 
years and helps keep the forest soil moist. It will be 80 to 100 years before 
these trees grow large enough to harvest. During this time, the tree farmer 
must protect them against damage from fire, insects and disease. 

Today, tree farming as a forest-management policy is being practiced by ng ‘ n acta 
more than 4200 private owners of about 28 million timberland acres in 35 pn iy maemerinens Get oeadinn a a 
states. All forestlands owned by Weyerhaeuser ‘Timber Company are man- harvested about 80 to 100 years from now. 
aged as certified tree farms. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for your 
free copy of our colorful booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


Wood is one of our most versatile raw mute- 

VW } ' iiiiie ° | rials, It is used daily as lumber, paper, fibers, 
ey ernaeusel Ti m b Cl (5 om p an y chemicals and in many other ways. Te supply 
this market, our company is growing trees and 

manufacturing a variety of forest products. 
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BUSY MAN’S GUIDE TO U.S. BUDGET 


Lots of Confusion—Here Are Some Facts 


How about that balanced 
budget and those tax cuts? 

It's a question that nearly 
everyone is asking these days. 
The answer depends upon what 
you are talking about. 

There’s a cash budget and a 
bookkeeping budget. And both 
of them are based on educated 
guesses by the experts. 

Here is an explanation of the 
Government's financial puzzle. 


Everybody, it seems, is in a dither 
about the nation’s budget. Cabinet 
officers argue about when it can be 
balanced. Congressmen are _ bewil- 
dered by conflicting statements of 
these Cabinet officers, The President 
himself seems to have been a little 
confused about it all. 

Taxpayers—and that includes nearly 
everybody—with a personal stake in the 
budget are the most bewildered of all. 
One day they hear that things are in 
good shape and that they probably will 
get a tax cut. The next day they hear the 
Government’s finances are awful and 
that taxes cannot be cut. 

Mr. Eisenhower found things in such 
a state of confusion that he felt that he 
had to go to the country with an explana- 
tion of the budget’s standing. 

People, including the experts, are all 
tangled up in words and differing con- 
cepts. There are calendar years and fiscal 
years, budgets of an ordinary kind and 
cash budgets, talk of appropriations and 
of spending, of authorizations to spend 
and of unexpended balances. 

The armed services became alarmed 
by talks of cuts of 5 billion dollars in Air 
Force money. Then they learned that 
these are cuts in appropriations, not in 
spending, and they breathed a bit easier. 
This sort of thing is going on all through 
the Government. 

What Republicans apparently have 
not learned is the technique of dealing 
with budgets. Budgets, actually, are 
long looks ahead, guesses about the fu- 
ture state of Government finances. They 
are attempts to forecast income and out- 
go for 12 to 18 months in the future. 
And quite frequently these guesses turn 
out to be wrong. 
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FISCAL YEAR—Bookkeeping year. 
For the Government it runs 
from July 1 of one year through 
June 30 of the next. Fiscal year 
1953 ends next June 30. Fiscal 
year 1954 starts July 1, 1953. 


BUDGET—This is the “regular” or 
“ordinary” budget. It measures 
estimated spending and esti- 
mated income for a fiscal year, 
on a bookkeeping basis. 


BALANCED BUDGET—This term 
usually refers to a balance be- 
tween income and outgo in the 
regular budget. 


CASH BUDGET—Different from the 
regular budget. It includes in- 
come from pay-roll taxes not 
included in the ordinary budget. 
It includes also some cash pay- 
ments not in “the budget.” 


BALANCED CASH BUDGET—Refers 
to balance between cash income 
and cash outgo of the Treasury. 





WHAT THOSE BIG BUDGET WORDS MEAN 


Right now the cash, as con- 
trasted with the regular, budget 
is more nearly in balance. Gov- 
ernment books, however, are 
kept on a regular-budget basis. 


APPROPRIATIONS—Money made 
available by Congress for spend- 
ing. Not all money appropriated, 
however, needs to be spent in 
one year. 


SPENDING—The money actually 
paid out by Government. 


AUTHORIZATIONS—Authority 
granted by Congress to make 
plans for future spending. Au- 
thorizations may be made long 
before money is appropriated 
and even longer before it actu- 
ally is spent. 

PUBLIC DEBT—The amount the 
Government owes. Debt of the 
National Government now is 
around 265 billion dollars. The 
limit now in law is 275 billions. 








Mr. Truman often was away off in his 
budget forecasts. He almost made a 
habit of overestimating his spending and 
underestimating his receipts, so that, 
when the Government’s books finally 
were totted up, things looked better 
than the country had been led to ex- 
pect. He forecast a 5.1-billion-dollar defi- 
cit for the 1951 fiscal year and ended 
up with a 3.5-billion-dollar surplus. He 
thought the Government would spend 
71.6 billions in the 1952 fiscal year, but 
it managed to spend only 66.1 billions. 

Error: 10 billions. Take what is 
known as the regular, or bookkeeping, 
budget for the present fiscal year. This 
is the 1953 fiscal year, ending next June 
30. Early in 1952, Mr. Truman figured 
that budget spending would run to a 
whopping 85.4 billion dollars in this pe- 
riod. That is turning out to be more than 
a 10-billion-dollar error in addition. It 
looks now as though the Government will 
spend less than 74 billions. 

What Mr. Eisenhower and his budget 
aides are trying to figure out now is the 
Eisenhower budget for the 1954 fiscal 





year, beginning next July 1 and ending 
June 30, 1954. Mr. Truman estimated 
that 78.6 billion dollars would be spent 
in these 12 months. He also figured that 
the Government would take in 68.7 bil- 
lions, thus putting federal books out of 
balance by 9.9 billions for the year. 
The Administration now is trying to cut 
down these spending estimates. That is 
the source of gloomy predictions recently 
made by Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson and Treasury Secretary George 
M. Humphrey. They cannot see their way 
clear to predicting an early budget bal- 
ance. And these statements, in turn, up- 
set Congressmen who are looking around 
for arguments to justify cuts in taxes. 
Uncertainties. Accurate budget esti- 
mates cannot actually be made at this 
time. There are too many uncertainties. 
No one knows the exact amount of 
foreign aid, or whether there will be any 
aid at all. A step-up in the Korean war 
will step up expenses. An end to that 
war will cut spending. It still is doubtful 
whether the House or Senate will pre- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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.-eand TEMCO has it! 


Production is the final test of every major aircraft company. The 
ability to produce a quality product ...on schedule... at the lowest 
possible cost is hard-won. It is an attribute earned only by painstaking 
planning and a coordinated management-engineering-production team 


plus adequate physical plant and equipment. 


TEMCO has proved its ability to produce in the past. Last year alone, 
the company produced a total of over fifty-five million dollars worth 
of airframe components ranging in size from small assemblies to com- 
plete airplanes. 


Now, along with continuing contracts for major sub-assemblies and 
for production-line overhaul and modification, TEMCO is preparing 
for mass production of the McDonnell F3H DEMON for the NAVY. 
TEMCO is out to prove again its reputation for production in the 
nation’s air defense. 


Illustrated above is one of the aircraft assembly lines 
in the modern TEMCO-Dallas plant...one of the 


best equipped in the nation. With a $300,000,000 
backlog of orders, TEMCO's three plants are ranked 
among the top 100 prime contractors in the nation’s 
defense program. 
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OVERHAUL AND MODIFICATION 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING 
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vail in voting spending money. If the 
House prevails, spending will be cut 
more deeply than if the Senate domi. 
nates. Finally, there is the uncertainty 
about Russia, whose moves in the past 


have vitally affected U.S. spending. All | 


these influence Government outgo. 
There is also uncertainty about taxes, 
Government income will be cut if tax 


reductions are to come as scheduled. In. | 


come will decline even more if tax cuts 
are hastened, as many Congressmen 
would like. But income will stay high if 
present tax rates are extended. No one 
now knows definitely what the tax level 
will be. The state of business activity 
also will affect tax revenues. 

All these uncertainties complicate the 
problem of Joseph M. Dodge, Mr. Eisen- 
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TREASURY'S HUMPHREY 
. . gloomy predictions 


hower’s Budget Director, who is directly 
responsible for gauging the outlook for 
federal spending and revenues. 

A reasonable estimate on budget | 
prospects, however, seems to be this: 

Spending probably can be held 
to about 73 billion dollars. 

Income is likely to be about 66 
billion dollars. 

Indicated deficit thus comes to 
about 7 billions. 

The spending figure is substantially 
lower than Mr. Truman’s estimate of 
78.6 billions and moderately lower than 
the outlay for the present fiscal year. It 
takes into account the Defense Secre- 
tary’s official estimate that military out- 
lays will be 2.3 billions under the Trv- 
man estimates, and that foreign military 
aid will be cut by 1 billion dollars. Also 
likely are cuts in foreign economic aid, 
in the atomic-energy program and other 
security projects, such as stockpiling, 
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and moderate reductions in the ordinary 
expenses of civilian departments. 

The income figure makes allowance 
for a moderate decline in business activi- 
ty during the 12-month period that be- 
gins July 1. If there is no decline in activi- 
ty, the Government’s income will be larg- 
er and the deficit smaller. The tax staff of 
Congress, assuming that business activity 
will hold close to present levels, comes 
up with an estimated deficit of 5.9 bil- 
lions. That is still another example of the 
difficulties in budget forecasts. 

These figures deal with the bookkeep- 
ing budget of the Government—the rec- 
ord of income and outgo charged direct- 
ly to the Treasury. There is also another 
method of figuring the Government's 
financial transactions known as the cash 
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DEFENSE’S WILSON 
... difficult forecasts 


budget. This adds another complication 
to budget planning. 

The cash budget is an account of 
all money that actually flows into and out 
of the Treasury. Not all of this is counted 
in the regular bookkeeping budget. Pay- 
roll taxes for Social Security, for example, 
are not included in regular budget income 
because they are transferred to a Gov- 
emment trust account. Likewise, pay- 
ments out of these trust accounts, such 
as old-age pensions, are not counted in 
tegular budget spending, but amount to 
cash paid out by the Government. 

When the cash budget is considered, 
the Government’s finances do not look 
quite so dismal. The outlook for cash 
transactions for the fiscal year that be- 
gins next July 1 is this: 

Payments—76.0 billions 
Collections—72.3 billions 
Deficit—3.7 billions 
(Continued on page 42) 
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““Get your hat? Lady, we can’t even get 
over dis fence tuh make a livin’! 


@For love or money, these burglars 
can’t climb over Cyclone Fence. 
Besides protecting property 
against intrusion, Cyclone Chain 
Link Fence pleases plant manage- 
ment in other ways. It forces em- 
ployees and visitors to use only 
designated entrances and exits. It 


ont Boe 


adds to the prestige of plants because 
of its trim appearance. Cyclone Fence 
costs little or nothing to maintain, 
even after it has been in service 
for many years. 

Send the coupon for our free book- 
let. It describes Cyclone’s special 
features and different kinds of fence. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS * SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


US'S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 








It’s free. 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find 
this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-53 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. 
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“THEY WON’T LEAVE WITHOUT 
US, WILL THEY, WHITEY?” 
| 






“NO CHANCE OF THAT, 
BLACKIE. FOLKS 
WILL NEVER FORGET 
BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH 
WHISKY BECAUSE ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!’ 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
The Seite with ((lonaile- 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION. N. ¥. e SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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On a cash basis, the budget appears 
to be much less of a burden. A balance 
seems easier to reach. The amount of 
cash spending indicated for the year 
ahead is about the same as the amount 
of cash that is being spent in the current | 
fiscal year. It is substantially below the 
cash outlay of 81.8 billions that Mr. Tru. 
man estimated for the 1954 fiscal year, 
When Congressmen and other groups | 
seek to justify tax cuts, they are likely to | 
look closely at the cash budget to bol- | 
ster their arguments. 

An approach to a balance in the 
bookkeeping budget also is promised by 
the Administration. Secretary Humphrey 
told a committee of Congress that by 
the end of the next fiscal year—that is, 
by June 30, 1954—he expects a balance 
to be reached, That does not mean that | 
the books will show equal income and 





United Press j 
BUDGET'S DODGE 


... Many uncertainties 


outgo for the entire 1954 fiscal year, but 
it indicates that the second Eisenhower 
budget, beginning July 1, 1954, will be 
in balance. 

The Humphrey prediction is a sign, 
too, that the Government plans to put 
spending on a downhill grade. This 
trend is to be more important to taxpay- 
ers than any estimates of spending, or of J 
requests for spending, that are likely to © 
be made. It is a definite sign that the J 
Government has decided to slacken the 
flow of dollars that has been going out 
of the Treasury. 

The fact that Government spending 
is to slow down strengthens the prospect 
that taxes are to be reduced for both it- 
dividuals and corporations. The only 
question is whether Congress will move 
faster along the tax-cutting path than 
the Administration would like to go. 
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AST year there were 14,013 steam 
locomotives left in service on 
our nation’s railroads. 


They handled only one-third of 
the freight traffic and less than 
one-quarter of the passenger and 
switching service. Yet, cost for 


fuel and maintenance alone was 
$438,739,552. 


Diesel locomotives performed the 
bulk of the service—and could 
have handled the work done by 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS °* 





steam engines with an expenditure 
for fuel and maintenance of only 


$198,744,518. 


That’s a yearly saving of 
$239,995,034 — or over 50% in fuel 
and maintenance costs alone. It fig- 
ures to an average of $17,127 for 
each steam locomotive — dollars 
that may be coming out of your 
pocket. 


And this does not take into con- 
sideration tremendous additional 







HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


IN CANADA: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., 





savings in enginehouse expense, 
coal haulage, cinder removal, fuel 
and water station upkeep and track 
maintenance which complete 
dieselization will bring. Or further 
improvements in railroad service 
through faster, more dependable 
Diesel operation. 


COMPLETE DIESELIZATION 
WILL SAVE RAILROADS MILLIONS 


For further details, write for booklet, 
“Safeguarding Railroad Earnings.” 


Source of all figures: I.C.C. Reports 
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What Dulles learned in Egypt— 

Naguib, defying the West, is 
not the sole boss. ‘“‘The Boys” be- 
hind the scenes are the real rul- 
ers. They picked Naguib. 

It's a group that plotted to 
oust the king, seize power, then 
throw out the British. The same 
group can throw out Naguib. 

“The Boys’ will decide who 
defends Suez—and odds are it 
will not be Great Britain. 


CAIRO 


Britain and the U. S., trying to keep 
a strong defense base along the Suez 
Canal, now find themselves battling a 
new strong man in Egypt—the one 
who wields the real power. 

Lieut. Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser is 
emerging as the true boss behind the 
military dictatorship set up by revolu- 
tion last July. Nasser, only 35, runs a 
closely knit group of 10 other Army off- 
cers in their 30s, officially called the 
Revolutionary Command Council but 
better known to diplomats as “The Boys.” 

Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib, 52, 
Prime Minister and apparent dictator, is 
the twelfth man on the Council. Even 


The Real Power in Egypt 


Not Naguib, but Nasser—Boss of ‘The Boys’ 


PRIME MINISTER NAGUIB AND LIEUT. COL. NASSER 
. .. the right-hand man really runs the show 


though Naguib was enthusiastic for his 
role as a front-row rebel, he is in power 
only because Nasser and The Boys 
wanted him there. Naguib was picked up 
just four days before the coup that had 
long been planned; The Boys needed an 
older man whom the people would sup- 
port. Naguib rapidly became the people’s 
hero, gaining some power of his own. 





—Black Star 


A BRITISH OUTPOST IN THE SUEZ CANAL ZONE 
. it may become a bloody battleground 










% as 
—Wide World 


Nasser’s group is intensely nationalistic 
and is anti-British to the point of violent 
hatred. These men are out to turn Egypt 
into a bloody battleground unless Britain 
strips an 80,000-man military garrison 
from the Suez Canal zone and gives 
Egypt a free hand over bases, repair 
shops and supply dumps valued at 15 
billion dollars. 

Until Britain gets out, the Egyptians | 
refuse even to talk about a Middle East 
Treaty Organization that would include 
Egypt and that could utilize the bases | 
for defense against Communism. The | 
probability that U.S. economic and mili- | 
tary aid, which Egypt wants, would 
come with such a treaty may be 
temptation to Naguib—but it does not 
appear to sway Nasser. 

That is the brick-wall situation that | 
John Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary ot 
State, smashed into in Cairo at the start 
of his present tour of Middle Eastem } 
countries. Dulles, making a good-will ¢ 
gesture before news cameras, presented § 
Naguib with a silver-plated pistol from 
President Eisenhower. 

After this gesture, in the blunt and 
secret talks that followed, Dulles began 
discovering the real boss of Egypt. Nas | 
ser sat in on the conversations. Partic- 
pation in these high-level discussions 
Nasser’s furtherest emergence, so fal, 
from the deliberate secrecy that he | 

(Continued on page 46) 
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TROPICAL storm at its height 

is a terrible, awesome thing: 
winds toss trees around like ten- 
pins, roofs leave houses almost as 
if they were built to do so, any- 
thing not nailed down takes off 
as if propelled by some mysteri- 
ous inner force. Not to be outdone 
rain drives across and into every- 
thing, and during it all lightning 
crackles like an angry concert 
master directing the symphony of 
destruction. But elsewhere, safely 
sheltered against the would-be 
man-killer, are the men, women 
and children of the area—safe 
because the Chrysler Siren sent a 
warning roar in every direction. 


The Chrysler Siren is built to give 
this kind of protection for years 





> . . base, housing and horn are 
constructed of cast iron and heavy 
gauge steel. Even the bearings 
upon which the turntable rotates 
are sealed in where dirt can’t 
score and damage. And while it 
takes the miracle of utility power 
for remote-controlling one or a 
series of Chrysler Sirens, each can 
also be operated manually inde- 
pendent of any power save its 
own 180 horsepower Chrysler V-8 
Industrial Engine. 


In test after test, city officials, 
civil defense authorities, those 
charged with our security have 
found that there is no warning 
device that compares with the 
Chrysler Siren for strength of 
signal, for adaptability and— 





SELF-DEFENSE 
against the elements 





because of its tremendous power 
—for economy. Has the Chrysler 
Siren been demonstrated in your 
community? If not, call or write, 
Dept.15, Siren Layout Service Indus- 
trial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporas 
tion, Trenton, Michigan. 


CHAVSLER 


_AIR RAID SIREN 


Defense is a vital need, shared 
by all. Join and assis? the Civil 
Defense group in your area. 
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BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 





SKILLED LABOR 
plus 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island offers you the unique com- 
bination of skilled labor . . . close at hand 
and willing to work . .. plus a strategic 
manufacturing location. 

This labor is the result of a manufacturing 
heritage of five generations . . . you get an 
honest dollar's work for every dollar paid. 
Our location is served by main line railroad 
to New York and Boston, and direct rail and 
air freight service to the South and West. 
Year-round “Vacation Living’ is enjoyed 
by employees and management alike. 

Good plant sites, favorable taxes and wage 
rates, ample power. For complete informa- 
tion on these and other highly competitive 
advantages which Rhode Island offers you, 
write today. 
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wrapped around his role from the begin- 
ning. 


For months after the revolution, Nas- 


ser stayed backstage. Then he began 


making fiery speeches, repeatedly 
threatening “guerrilla war unto death” 
against the British. Talks with Brit- 


ain, renewing efforts to settle control 
of the bases, were suspended. Nasser 
—not Prime Minister Naguib or 
eign 


For- 
Minister Mahmoud Fawzi—issued 
Egypt's official statement stopping the 
talks. 

Nasser organized the military coup 
that seized the seats of power without 
bloodshed and that rallied the mass of 
Egyptians behind the summary ouster of 
the playboy king, Farouk. The coup was 
carried out with the automatic precision 
of a self-winding watch. Nasser’s unusual 


ple, trying to change the evils in Egypt 
as a public service. 


In action along many lines, they are § 


willing to almost 
sounds 


fails to 


try 


work. 


Authoritarian trimmings are much © 


anything that § 
reasonable and to discard it if it 7 


in evidence, however. Martial law is be. 7 


ing maintained. Police and 
carrying rifles, swarm through Cairn 
singly and in groups. Political crimes are 
tried by the dozen dictators who sit as q 
“Revolutionary Tribunal.” Other serious 
offenses are tried by courts-martial. 


soldiers, | 
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Newspapers in Egypt are under cen. | 


sorship. So are mail and cables, both into 
and out of the country. 

A mass-membership 
called the Liberation Rally—is being built 
up, under close control of trusted Army 
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MR. DULLES, GEN. NAGUIB AND GIFT PISTOL 
... the Secretary smashed into a brick-wall situation 


skill as an organizer and staff planner lay 
behind every well-plotted raid. 

Some of the plotters had been conspir- 
ing for 10 years, One tried to get Nazi 
support for an Egyptian revolt during 
World War II and was jailed for six 
years. Another, since ousted from the 
ranks of The Boys, had old Communist 
connections. The three original founders 
of the plot once were tied to the terrorist 
Moslem Brotherhood that wants to im- 
pose upon Egypt an antimodern dictator- 
ship based upon the ancient religious 
laws of the Koran. 

The military dictators so far are show- 
ing no doctrinaire tendencies toward 
or Communism. The extreme 
views of reactionary Moslems are being 
fended off. In talks with Western visi- 
tors, the men on the junta give the im- 
pression of being able, fairly well-edu- 
cated, enlightened and dedicated peo- 


officers. It could become the powerful 
party of a one-party state. 

Nasser is involved in every important 
decision taken by the group of military 
dictators. 

Nasser pushes and controls organiza- 
tion of the Liberation Rally as its Secre- 
tary General. He keeps a tight rein on 
the Army, checking on its _ political 
loyalty to prevent a counterrevolution, 
in his strategic post as executive secretary 
to the Commander in Chief, Naguib. 

Nasser, a former follower of the Mos 
lem Brotherhood, handles the juntas 
touchy relations with that powerful, 
200,000-man organization. The Brother 
hood is the only prerevolutionary political 
movement that has not been outlawed. 
On the surface it supports the regime, 
but the alliance is an uneasy one on both 
sides. Nasser hopes to absorb the 
Brotherhood in his Rally, but so far is 
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failing in that, and the fanatic Brother- 
hood remains the strongest single force 
in Egypt outside the Army. 

Nasser also controls the press, through 
orders to a Minister of National Guidance 
in the Cabinet. Via venomous news- 
papers, he whoops up the bitter nation- 
alistic campaign to drive Britain from 
every inch of Egyptian soil. 

Actual rule lies with Nasser, The Boys, 
and Naguib. They run Egypt by decrees 
expressed through a civilian Cabinet 
made up mostly of professors and civil 
servants. An economic brain trust of 
scholars and officials, including one im- 
portant industrialist, also advises the 
soldier-rulers. 

Britain—and the U.S., too, if it wants 
a Middle East defense agreement—must 
reckon with the whole group of dictators. 
The men in the group are not all mod- 
erate, even in private conversation. 
Neither are they always in agreement. 
Disagreements are resolved by majority 
vote in sessions that last, sometimes, as 
long as 12 hours. 

Naguib and Nasser sometimes dis- 
agree. On some occasions the junta has 
taken the side of first one, then the other. 
The two men are the only ones among 
the 12 who are highly publicized. The 
rest remain largely in the background; 
even their names were kept secret until 
recently. 

Naguib has the affectionate respect of 
the younger Boys. He is mild and father- 
ly in private, and his simple, forthright 
manner has captured broad public sup- 
port. His personal popularity has strength- 
ened his position within the junta. 

Nasser, however, retains a weightier 
influence than Naguib. Nasser has known 
the other Boys longer than Naguib. His 
age, outlook and social background fit in 
with theirs. He organized them, plotted 
with them in joint danger, and led them 
to power. 

Trouble dogs the young dictators, 

Communists, few in number, have 
plenty of money, and real leaders of the 
party still are at large. Leaflets and 
tumors, tying Naguib to Anglo-U.S. 
“imperialists,” have had effect. 

The Wafd, the party of rich land- 
owners and corrupt politicians that origi- 
nated the anti-British campaign, is wait- 
ing to pounce if Nasser and Naguib show 
signs of being reasonable with the West. 
The Wafd wants to hold its machine to- 
gether, and come back to power. 

The young dictators feel that they 
have to outdo both the Communists and 
Wafdists, by being more extremely. na- 
tionalistic than either. Although Nasser 
and The Boys wield the real power, they 
are, in this respect, powerless. 

That is what Dulles and the British are 
Up against, in trying to hold the vital 
Suez base by agreement. 
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Does a king-size job 
at cutting costs 


In many businesses, materials handling 
expenses account for as much as one- 
third of total costs. 


And because this is usually the only 
area in which major economies are pos- 
sible, YaLE Equipment can be your 
number one money-saver...releasing 
manpower from manual handling...cut- 
ting handling costs as much as 75%, 


YALE offers the most complete line of 
Trucks and Hoists...including Gas, 
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Fluid Drive. 








You, too, can get results 
like these: 


Sugar industry used YALE EQUIPMENT 
to cut shipping costs three-quarters... 
increase profits. 

Bottling manufacturer used YALE 
EguipMENT to reduce handling man- 
hours by half ...increase profits. 
Food chain used YALE EQUIPMENT 
to triple warehouse space. 

Important California industry used 
YALE EQuipMENT to save $196,000 
yearly ...increase profits. 
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HOW WE LOST OUT 


IN THE KOREAN PEACE TALKS 


by Vice Admiral C. Turner Joy 


, For 10 Months Senior U.N. Delegate to Korean Truce Talks 


Now, if you remember, when Jacob Malik, Soviet repre- 
sentative in the United Nations, made his proposal for a 
Korean truce on 24 June, 1951, many people believed the 
Communists wanted an armistice badly enough to agree on 
reasonable terms. I was one of them. Their armies had taken 
a beating on the battlefield the month before when they had 
attacked in strength. In that abortive May offensive they had 
suffered some 200,000 casualties. The Eighth Army had 
counterattacked and was slowly pushing them beyond the 
38th parallel. Though by no means decisively defeated, the 
Communists were in a bad way and needed a cease-fire to 
repair their battered war machine. 

Consequently, since we were negotiating from a position 
of military strength, it did not surprise me too much when we 
of the U.N. delegation made progress in those earlier days of 
the armistice conference. To be sure it was slower progress 
than anyone had expected, due mainly to irritating interrup- 
tions and Communist intransigence, but it was progress none 
the less. For example, it took only 10 meetings to reach agree- 
ment on an agenda for the conference in spite of a wide dif- 
ference of opinion as to the wording and contents of the 
agenda. 

The first of these agenda items reads as follows: “The fix- 
ing of a military demarcation line between both sides so as to 
establish a demilitarized zone as a basic condition for the 
cessation of hostilities in Korea.” 

On July 26, when the two delegations began the main dis- 
cussions on this item, the Communists were adamant in their 
insistence that the demarcation line separating the two forces 
must be none other than the 38th parallel. Our own position 
was that the demarcation line should be based generally on 
the battle line, which, as you will remember, was considerably 
north of the 38th parallel in all areas of military significance. 
We were not of a mind to save Communists face by with- 
drawing from hard-won ground above the 38th parallel thus 
erasing any penalty for their war of aggression. The Com- 
munists presented many arguments in support of the 38th 
parallel, none of which were any good and all of which were 
refuted many times. Some were downright ridiculous. For 
example, they contended that, since the war started on the 
38th parallel, it should end there. 

When their arguments failed them they took refuge in 
vituperation, insults and rage. You could always tell their 
estimate of the progress they were making from the amount 
of obnoxious propaganda that blared forth on the Commu- 
nist radio and in their press. When they were not doing so 
well it intensified. I presume this was their idea of putting 
pressure on their opponents. 

Finally the Communists had to accept the fact that no 
amount of vituperation or rage was going to make us agree to 
the 38th parallel. In order to gain time to figure out their next 
move, they created a fake incident on August 22, charged us 
with a violation of the conference neutral zone and then re- 
cessed the talks. This recess lasted for two months. During 
this period the Eighth Army launched a number of limited 
offensives that were costly in territory for the enemy. At the 
same time it was announced that, as the battle line moved 
north, the demarcation line would move north. The enemy 
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began to see the light and requested a resumption of the 
talks. They also accepted a new conference site at Panmun- 
jom, a site more acceptable to us than Kaesong. 

When the talks were resumed on October 25, we had heard 
the last of the 38th parallel. The enemy had come around to 
our idea that the battle line should be the basis for the de- 
militarized zone. However, there was an important difference. 
The Communists wanted to fix the then existing battle line as 
the final demarcation line between both sides. Their strategy 
was obvious. If the line were fixed once and for all, there 
would be no reason for the Eighth Army to push them 
further north because we would have to give them back the 
territory we had gained when and if an armistice was signed. 
In short, the Communists wanted a de facto cease-fire then 
and there as a relief from the Eighth Army’s pressure. But we 
insisted that the demarcation line be the battle line as of the 
time of the signing of the armistice. We realized, if the line 
were fixed permanently before completion of the negotiations, 
the Communists could stall to their hearts’ content over the 
remaining items of the agenda. General Ridgway and the dele- 
gation felt very strongly that this was a situation calling tor 
more steel and less silk. We felt certain the Communists 
would eventually give in on this point, thus assuring us of the 
retention of the negotiating initiative and of continuing pres- 
sure by the Eighth Army. 

However, orders came through to agree to the then exist- 
ing battle line as a provisional demarcation line with a 30- 
day time limit. This was done in a plenary session on No- 
vember 27. Presumably the decision had been made on the 
basis that it would serve as an incentive for the Communists 
to show good faith by speeding up agreement on honorable 
and equitable terms. Instead of showing good faith, they 
dragged their feet at every opportunity and used the 30 days 
of grace to dig in and stabilize their battle line. 

In retrospect, I believe this was the turning point of the 
armistice conference, and a principal reason progress slowed 
to a snail’s pace from then on. In demonstrating our own 
good faith, we lost the initiative, never to regain it. We were 









no longer negotiating from a position of strength but from a | 


position of military stalemate. And slowly before our eyes that 
which we wanted most to avoid began to happen—the bal- 
ance of military advantages began to shift in favor of the 
enemy. The end of the 30-day time limit was just another 
date on the calendar. No one wanted to launch another ground 
offensive because the psychological handicap would be too 
large to overcome. The impetus was gone. And if the U.N. 
did launch an offensive it would be with the fore-knowledge 
that the price would be extremely high because of the time 
the enemy had been given to prepare. 

Rather late, and yet comparatively early, in our efforts to 
end the war, we had to learn that in negotiating with the 
Communists there is no substitute for the imperative logic of 
military pressure. In other words, we learned that progress if 


negotiating with them is in direct proportion to the degree of § 


military pressure applied. 


(The foregoing is from an address delivered on May 15, 
1953, at Winston-Salem, N. C.) 
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Rubber “SQUEEZE PLAY” scores in Maytag Washer 


A “pressing” problem existed when the Maytag 
Company set about designing a wringer for their washing 
machines, Either the wringer squeezed too hard . . . press- 
ing hundreds of wrinkles into the wash, or it gently passed 
the wash through . .. unwrinkled ... and sopping wet! 


In search of a happy medium, Maytag called in 
Firestone Techni-Service engineers. The problem was 
quickly and efficiently solved. 


The Maytag wringer employs a standard, hard- 
rubber roller to provide the pressure necessary to squeeze 
wash dry. And a roller specially compounded of soft rubber 
to provide wrinkle-smoothing “give”. Happy housewives 
report that this rubber “squeeze play” has speeded up 
laundering chores greatly ... eliminated time-consuming 
re-wringing completely! 


If your organization is faced with an equally vexing 
problem, why not avail yourself (at no cost to you) of 
Firestone Techni-Service facilities. Simply clip out and mail 
the attached coupon. 


HAVE YOU A PROBLEM? 


[_] 90 vou weep a comPounp ro: 
Cushion, protect, bond-to-metal, waterproof 


[_] woutp INCREASED RESISTANCE TO: 
Oil, acid, abrasion, aging, permanent set, tempera- 
ture help make your product better? 


[| WOULD ELIMINATION OF: 
Vibration, noise, shock, benefit your business? 


If so, we suggest you check your problem, fill out this cou- 
pon and let our Techni-Service engineers find the solution. 


Firestone Tochni-Service, Dept. 14B, Akron, Ohio 


Position. 














Firestone Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 
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NEW JOINT CHIEFS: Personal Choice of President... 


Key to Revised Strategy, Coming Turnover in Policies 


A new high command—men of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower own choosing—soon 
is to assume responsibility for the mili- 
tary destinies of the United States, and 
largely of the whole non-Communist 
world. Top-ranking Army, Navy and Air 
Force officers held over from the Tru- 
man Administration are being replaced. 
The new line-up: 
> Admiral Arthur W. Radford, a re- 
sourceful fighting man and planner, with 
ideas of his own on many aspects of the 
military problem, becomes Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
> Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, a much- 
respected battle commander, with ex- 
perience in both Asia and Europe, is 
named Chief of Staff of the Army. 
> Gen. Nathan F. Twining, a flier who 
grew up in military aviation and knows 
all its phases, takes over as Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force. 
> Admiral Robert B. Carney, skillful 
in both war and preparation for war, be- 
comes Chief of Naval Operations. 
> Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther moves up 
to the post of NATO Commander in 
Paris, with the problem of | stiffening 
European resistance to Russia. The Gen- 
eral has been serving as Deputy Com- 
mander. 

When these men take office, the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s change-over of 
military direction will become complete. 
Civilian Pentagon heads already have 
been replaced. Current ideas, strategies, 
plans are to be critically reviewed. New 
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AIR FORCE CHIEF TWINING 
-..@ pioneer flier 
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JCS CHAIRMAN RADFORD 
...@ hard-hitting admiral 


emphasis, new methods are expected to 
emerge. (This prospect is detailed on 
page 22.) 

The men, themselves, are considered 
able, battle tested. They have seen both 
“cold war” and hot war. And, as a group, 
they bring to the old argument of “Asia 
first or Europe first” a balance of back- 
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NAVY CHIEF CARNEY 
... @ strategy expert 





ground and experience in both theaters, | 
As individuals: 

Admiral Radford, in broad effect, be 
comes ranking officer in the West’s prep- 
arations to repel any Russian attack. At 
57, he is lithe, hard-bodied, alert, quick- 
minded. In an argument—he has been in 
many and there will be many more—the 
Admiral is persuasive and persistent. 

He always has been one to form his 
own opinions from his own observation 
and thinking. These opinions he expresses 
forthrightly, even bluntly. And, since 
the Admiral’s opinions seldom have been 
of a middle-road nature, his ideas and 
his assertiveness have made him a con- 
troversial figure. 

On his way up in the Navy air arm, 
there were years of bucking the so-called 
“battleship admirals” who pooh-poohed 
the importance of air power. In World 
War II, he put his air power to use with 
punishing strokes at the Japanese in vital 
areas, proved himself a hard-hitting battle 
commander. 

But, after the war, Admiral Radford 
still had an argument and a battle on his 
hands. Unification brought with it an 
Air Force effort to cut naval air func- 
tions to a minimum, squeeze the Navy 
out of long-range strategic bombing. The 
Admiral went to Washington to enter the 
fight, and in doing so he put his future 
as a naval officer at stake. 

Before a congressional committee, 
Radford had some cutting things to say 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ARMY CHIEF RIDGWAY 
. .. a combat general 
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Municipal Building, Boulder, Colorado. 
Architects: James M. Hunter, 
Hobart D. Wagener, Associate, Boulder. 


Can your city profit from this idea, too? 


City halls, libraries, schools and other 
public buildings once were designed 
just to look impressive and monu- 
mental on the outside. Functional 
factors like sufficient daylight, view, 
ventilation and pleasant working 
conditions were overlooked. 

Business has found that it pays to 
provide cheerful working conditions 
with an abundance of natural light 
and view. The same conclusion has 
been reached by administrations in 
progressive cities like Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

Boulder’s new city hall shows how 


THERMOPANE - 


handsome on the outside and attrac- 
tive on the inside modern buildings 
can be. Notice how the Daylight 
Walls—clear, flat glass from wall to 
wall and sill to ceiling—bring natural 
light and view into the rooms. And 
the rooms extend into the world be- 
yond, making the building a more 
pleasant and cheerful place in which 
to work. That’s one reason why clear 
glass walls like these are used in so 
many schools. Also, they are eco- 
nomical to build. Glass takes the place 
of exterior walls and inside lath, 
plaster and wall finish. 


PLATE GLASS - WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


e «+ THAT DON’T OBSCURE VISION 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* + 


Tuf-flex Doors * Safety Glass ° 


E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass ° 


Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass 
Fiber-Glass 


If you have anything to do with 
school design or construction, you 
will appreciate reading a new book- 
let on school daylighting, How to Get 
Nature-Quality Light for School Child- 
ren. You can obtain a free copy from 
Libbey*Owens:Ford Glass Co., 4853 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Two Panes of Glass 





Blanket of dry air 
insulates window 





Bondermetic (metal- 
to-glass) Seal * keeps 
air dry and clean 


THERMOPANE* QUICK FACTS 


Thermopane insulating glass with 14” of dry 
air hermetically sealed between two panes 
has twice the insulating value of single glass. 
This reduces chilliness, drafts and heat loss 
at windows in winter. Thermopane cuts air-con- 
ditioning costs by reducing the amount of heat 
entering during summer. It cuts out 44% more 
noise than single glass. Write for Thermopane 
literature. *® 
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Admiral Radford thinks main U.S. goal should be 
the downfall of China’s Communist Government . . . 


about Air Force ideas, especially the 
AF’s reliance on the atomic bomb and 
the B-36 long-range bomber as the na- 
tion’s principal weapon in any -war with 
Russia. There are indications that most 
military experts now think Radford was 
right and the AF wrong. 

The Navy ultimately won its battle 
with the Air Force. One immediate re- 
sult, however, was that Radford and 
other Admirals were denounced as 
“Fancy Dans” by the man Admiral Rad- 
ford is to succeed as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, Gen. Omar N. Bradley. 
Another was a general expectation that 
the Admiral would go no higher in the 
naval service. 

He went back to his post as Command- 
er in Chief of the Pacific Fleet, a job 
he has held since 1949. Thoroughgoing, 
the Admiral has made it a practice to 
visit all sections of his vast theater—the 
Philippines, Formosa, Indochina, and 
the contiguous Korean war zone—at least 
once every six months, talking with 
officials, learning problems, working for- 
ward to solutions. 

He thinks the principal U. S. objective 
must be the downfall of the Communist 
Government of China, even if it takes 
many years. A naval blockade of the 
Chinese coast would be very effective, 
he thinks, but he is quick to say that 
ordering one is a political decision that 
lies outside his field. 

Last winter, journeying back from Ko- 
rea, Mr. Eisenhower, then President- 
elect, spent many shipboard hours dis- 
secting the Far Eastern situation with 
Admiral Radford. A casual acquaintance- 
ship became a close friendship. Since the 
inauguration, the President has called the 
Admiral to Washington from time to time 
for advice and help. Now, Admiral 
Radford is to return as top military man. 

General Ridgway, 58, brings to the 
Pentagon direct experience in leading 
troops in battle and in the effort to stiffen 
European resistance to possible Russian 
aggression. 

He is the sort of general who believes 
in being close to the actual fighting. 
Commanding airborne forces in Europe, 
he parachuted to the Normandy invasion 
area with his men, and then dressed 
down a staff colonel for losing a helmet 
in the jump. 

Commanding in Korea, he was con- 
stantly with his troops, bumping over 
forward areas in a jeep, or hovering 
above battle lines in a helicopter. For 
personal defense, he always carried a 
live hand grenade taped to his shoulder. 

Once he knelt in the Korean mud to 
tie the shoelace of a heavily burdened 
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noncom. Reproached later for “show. 7 
manship,” he told his own story: f 

“There was this fellow and it was rain. 7 
ing like hell,” he said. “They were mov. 7 
ing out. I saw him with a 60-pound radio © 
on his back. His shoelace was untied and 7 
he was tripping over it. So I tied it. | 

“I didn’t tie it for show, though show. | 
manship can be a valuable attribute in 7 
battlefield leadership. The important 
thing is to be yourself. If you're a show- 
man, be one. If not, then don’t. You 
can’t fool your comrades.” 

For General Ridgway, enlisted men 
and officers alike have a universal re. | 
spect. Another highly placed genera | 
has said he would rather have his son go 
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NATO CHIEF GRUENTHER t 
...a military “diplomat” 


into battle under Ridgway than any 
other commander. 

With the even-tempered, _ studious 
General Ridgway, military problems 
come first. As Gen. Douglas MacArthuw's 
successor in Tokyo, he sometimes found 
occupation problems baffling. When he 
became NATO commander, _ some 
thought that shadings of diplomatic and 
economic meaning often escaped him. 

His friends think him better suited, 7 
admirably suited in fact, to his new job § 
of helping make military policy in Wash- 
ington. 

General Twining, 55, a pioneer-era 
Army flier, has an intimate familiarity 
with all the problems of the Air Force he 
now takes over. He has flown the planes 
and taken them apart. He has com 
manded air fighters in the Pacific and in 
Europe. He goes to the job from the post 
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of Vice Chief of Staff, and in the last 
year has been in actual command much 
of the time because of the illness of his 
predecessor, Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 

In the Air Force, General Twining 
mav have, first of all, a morale problem. 
Younger officers complain that there is a 
promotion ceiling because many higher 
jobs are held by men far short of retire- 
ment age. There is discontent, too, at 
the new budget, which slows AF’s pre- 
viouslv scheduled growth. 

And many AF men wonder about the 
meaning to them of Admiral Radford’s 
appointment as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. They scarcely are ready 
to forget the Admiral’s part in the Navy- 
AF controversy of 1949, but draw hope 
from an expectation that Radford’s en- 
thusiasm for air power extends to land- 
based as well as sea-based aviation. 

General Twining has worked slowly 
upward to his post. As a young Army offi- 
cer, he disliked the infantry and switched 
in 1923 to the infant Army Air Corps. 
For a long while, his specialty was co- 
ordination of fighting planes and ground 
troops. In wartime and later, his experi- 
ence was rounded by work with the long- 
range, strategic bombers. 

World War II sent him first to the 
South Pacific, where he commanded all 
tactical aviation, including planes and 
men of the Marine Corps and Navy. He 
was switched to Italy, then back to the 
Pacific. He commanded the 20th Air 
Force, whose planes carried the atomic 
bomb to Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Admiral Carney, 58, is considered 
one of the Navy’s leading planners in 
both real warfare and the “cold war” of 
the present years. 

Much of World War II found Admiral 
Carney in the Pacific as chief of staff to 
Admiral William F. Halsey, helping to 
plot the devastating strokes that beat 
Japan. A major phase of his assignment 
was keeping air power working smoothly 
with land and naval forces. 

Meanwhile, Carney also developed 
such a flair for strategies of deception 
that he was called head of the “dirty 
tricks department,” a title he, a man of 
much humor, gleefully accepted. Later, it 
was he who arranged for the fleet to enter 
Tokyo Bay and accept Japan’s surrender. 

Since the war, Admiral Carney has 

en deep in planning, too. General Ei- 
senhower, as chief of NATO, assigned 
him to command all forces in the South- 
em European and Mediterranean areas. 
He began by flying thousands of miles 
across and around the Mediterranean to 
leam for himself what was involved. 

His command includes local forces, 
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. . . General Gruenther will give new attention 
to diplomatic maneuvering in his NATO mission 


but its backbone is the powerful, modern 
U.S. Sixth Fleet. The Admiral has con- 
centrated on training, joint maneuvers, 
and the preparation of detailed strategic 
plans, to be ready if needed at emergency 
notice. His buoyant personality is 
credited, too, with having made many 
friends for the U.S. among the people 
of his area. 

Admiral Carney is not a flier, but he 
recognized the value of military aircraft 
at an early period. And, for years, he has 
had a high regard for unified command, 
an attitude that should prove helpful 
in his new job in Washington. 

General Gruenther assumes a job for 
which the last several years have been a 
preparation. With first General Eisen- 
hower and then General Ridgway com- 
manding NATO forces from Paris, trying 
to put more steel into European de- 
fense preparations, General Gruenther 
has served as second in command. 

This line of succession indicates no 
change in essential policies. However, 
General Gruenther may be expected to 
give new attention to the delicate diplo- 
matic maneuvering that becomes _ in- 
creasingly necessary to his mission. 

The General is credited with much 
ability as a diplomat, ability to allay sus- 
picions and bring divergent views to- 
gether. In the present state of Europe, 
he obviously will need to draw upon 
these resources. As deputy commander, 
at any rate, he has become popular with 
many European officials, and his appoint- 
ment is generally welcomed. 

The General and President Eisenhower 
are intimate personal friends. In the 
African invasion, Gruenther was Eisen- 
hower’s chief of staff. In Paris they oc- 
cupied adjoining offices, with the door 
usually open. When General Eisenhower 
left Paris to become a presidential candi- 
date, he wanted Gruenther to take over 
his command, but the Truman Admin- 
istration had other ideas. Now, as Presi- 
dent, Mr. Eisenhower has arranged 
things as he originally wanted them. 

The team. President Eisenhower thinks 
the new Chiefs of Staff and their Chair- 
man make a fine new team. Most mili- 
tary observers agree. The outgoing Chiefs 
of Staff are generally considered able 
men, too, and the President agrees with 
that view. But the old military chiefs 
had grown to represent set and often 
controversial points of view. Some of 
them had become tangled in political 
issues. 

Under these circumstances, President 
Eisenhower thinks the country is en- 
titled to a change in its military as well 
as its civilian leadership. 
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don’t select any 
CALIFORNIA PEANT SITE 
until you’ve seen 
available sites 
in this strategic, 
market-centered 
Sacramento Area. 


For manufacturing plants or dis- 
tribution branches, desirable sites 
are available in this Heartland area. 
Here, at the crossroads of west-coast 
rail and highway routes, you can se- 
lect (like Coffin-Redington) a site 
five minutes from the business dis- 
trict, or (like Aerojet) an 8500-acre 
suburban or rural site that’s still with- 
in 15 minutes of major residential 
districts. You'll have the whole boom- 
ing Central Valley at your doorstep, 
11,000,000 Californians within over- 
night haul, the whole West to sell to 
from this strategic central location. 
That’s why we say “see California’s 
two big industrial concentrations, of 
course, but by all means check the 
advantages of this Heartland area.” 


TO GET THE FACTS, write for free 
16-page illustrated booklet, or for 
60-page Economic Survey (the latter 
sent only when requested on busi- 
ness letterhead). All inquiries held 
confidential. Write Industrial Dept., 
SACRAMENTO CHAMBER OF 

i: COMMERCE, Box H-1864, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
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LIFE IN MOSCOW 


OSTRICHES?...NYET, OYSTERS! 


What interests Americans most about 
Russia? 

Apparently, so far as the average 
American is concerned, the life and times 
—and attire—of the Russian people are 
much more fascinating than speculation 
about what the Soviet Government is up 
to. That, at least, has been the experi- 
ence of two recent visitors to Moscow: 
Miss Rebecca F. Gross, of the Lock 
Haven (Pa.) Express, and Mrs. Jane S. 
Mcllvaine, of the Downingtown (Pa.) 
Archive. 

The two women, who went to Moscow 
with several other American editors, re- 
ported on their trip in an interview that 
appeared in the April 24, 1953, issue of 
U.S. News & World Report. Since then 
they have received stacks of mail from 
readers asking about the Russians. 

Because of the keen interest, the two 
editors are anxious not to give any erro- 
neous impressions of what they saw and 
heard. Says Miss Gross: 

“Speaking of the clothing worn by the 
children I saw there, I said the little boys 
and girls were ‘well bundled up—a 
phrase that comes naturally to a descend- 
ant of the Pennsylvania Dutch—and that 


the babies often were wrapped in 
blankets. 

“As published, this statement could be 
interpreted that the children were 


wrapped in blankets even beyond baby- 
hood. One or two of the readers have 
objected that my statement about the 
clothing worn by the children is, some- 
how, unjustly critical of the Russians. I 
should have gone into greater detail, 
perhaps, to say that children of about 2 
years old and up often wore caps, leg- 
gings and mittens, in addition to wool or 
fur coats, and that children in arms were 
usually wrapped in shawls and blankets. 

“I noticed the warm garb of the chil- 
dren particularly, because the weather 
was unusually warm during our visit in 
Moscow. In answer to questions, I was 
told that the weather is changeable, and 
parents have learned to keep their young- 
sters warmly dressed even during a 
balmy interlude in early spring. 








hy 

“T think, also, that Mrs. Mcllvaine will | 
permit me to call attention to an inad- 
vertence which, apparently, grew out of 
a conversation between myself and a 
Russian woman with whom I was dis. | 
cussing the latter's apparent misconcep. | 
tions of American life. The Russian wom. | 
an had said that American newspaper ~ 
were full of sensational news reports 
about such foolish things as beauty con- 
tests and oyster-eating contests. 

“Her pronunciation of the word ‘oys. 
ter’ was not too clear and apparently 
sounded like ‘ostrich’ if heard at a little 
distance. The woman did not say that 
she thought Americans competed in 
‘ostrich-eating contests,’ and her refer- 
ence was not to the prewar college-boy | 
consumption of goldfish, but to a record- 
breaking meal of oysters which I vaguely | 
recall as having been eaten for pub- 
licity’s sake a few years ago at one of the |) 
New Jersey coast resorts. 

“This woman, having read about 
American beauty contests and_ oyster- 
eating contests in the Russian press, [7 
seemed convinced that she knew the 
whole story of how Americans live. This, 7 
and similar incidents, were what led me , 
to the opinion that the people we met it | 
Russia—though they may have thought |7 
themselves well informed about Amer |~ 
icans—actually had little reliable basic 
knowledge beyond the fact that Generil 
Eisenhower is President of the U.S.” 

Mrs. McIlvaine says that apparently 
some people got the idea from something 
she said that Moscow has no restaurants; [ 
that the city’s most fashionable street, the f 
Arbat, is completely closed off by guards; 
and that the women of Russia are com 
pletely content with their drab appear 
ance. She explains: : 

“There are restaurants in Moscow-l | 
meant to explain that they aren’t com | 
parable to ours. Also, it is only one set 7 
tion of the Arbat that is closed off, the | 
section where the Kremlin officials live. 9 
And I think the Russian women crave 
‘embellishment’—not just the opposite, # 
my answer made it appear. I misunder 
stood the question.” 
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Bank of America, with 538 branches in 
330 California communities, is the world's 
largest privately owned bank. Its shares 
are held by 220,000 stockholders residing 
in every one of the 48 states. Resources 
(as of Dec. 31, 1952): $8,201,689,368.88. 
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NOW! AMERICA’S LEADING 
PREMIUM STRAIGHT WHISKY* 


When you swing to Early Times, you’ll find that you’re always a hit as 
a host. For this wonderful whisky from the bluegrass is so distinctive 
that it’s long been the favorite straight Bourbon in all Kentucky, where 
they have the best to choose from. Early Times is hearty but never heavy, 


all whisky, fine whisky, every ounce a man’s whisky. 


EARLY TIMES 


% EARLY TIMES OUTSELLS ALL STRAIGHT WHISKIES AT OR ABOVE ITS PRICE 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON. ...MOSCOW....PARIS....CAIRO.... 








>> It's a question how much longér governments and politicians of West Europe 
can resist the popular pressure for peace, for an end to the "cold war." 
Winston Churchill's speech has really opened up the floodgates. 
British people, whatever their politics, have praised Churchill's speech 
to the skies. Britain's press is solidly pro-Churchill for first time in years. 
French leap at chance to talk things over with Moscow. Regardless of what 
French Government says, French politicians are itching for a deal with Russia. 
Germans, however skeptical of Moscow, know that Moscow alone has power to 
give back lost German territory. Germans don't forget this. 
Italians, with strong Communist Party, can't be solidly against Russia. 
Russia's "peace" drive this time seems to be hitting pay dirt. 














>> Every American visitor to Europe remarks on how much peace talk there is. 
There's far more inclination to take Moscow's words at face value than in U.S. 
Besides, the world's in a mess, fighting doesn't seem to solve anything, so why 
not stop fighting and talk with the Russians, if they're willing? 

This is the mood in Europe. -Politicians, governments have to reckon with 
it. Officials who buck it or ignore it probably can't stay in power very long. 





>> In Moscow, readers of the Soviet press are invited to watch the split grow 
between the U.S. on one side, allies of the U.S. on the other. 

A good Communist has always believed the Allies would split up. Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin taught him that--Stalin just a few weeks before his death. 

British criticism of U.S. is therefore getting plenty of space in Moscow's 
press. Angry U.S. replies are noted, too. Strong U.S.-British ties are ignored. 
For all any Soviet citizen knows, things are working out exactly as his 

leaders said they would. After Allies split, Moscow is to pick up the pieces. 




















>> London figures Churchill made his speech at this time for these reasons: 

Stalin's death made a deep impression on Churchill. He knew Stalin, knew 
how hopeless he was to deal with, felt his passing must create an opportunity. 

U.S. behavior lately has disturbed Churchill and many others in Britain. 
U.S.--in British eyes--is too tough in Korean truce talks, too tough toward 
Chinese Communists. You hear Britons say U.S. demands "unconditional surrender" 
from Communists, from Russia. Churchill doesn't think this is good tactics. 

By speaking up now, Churchill sees chance not only to do what's popular but 
also--if appeal works--to restore Britain to a powerful position as mediator 
between U.S. and Russia, in a role more potent than that of just U.S. ally. 

By waiting, by keeping silent, Churchill apparently felt he might miss the 

(over) 
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boat--the Kremlin might turn rough again, U.S. attitude might harden. 


>> It's taken for granted in London Churchill also had personal reasons for 
Speaking up at this time. He's sort of elder statesman for the free world, 
feels he knows best what to say and when to say it. At _78, he knows his time is 
running short. A settlement with Russia, if he could get it, would cap his long 
career. And Churchill-Eisenhower relations haven't been as close as Churchill 
counted on a few months ago. Since he couldn't speak for both himself and 
President Eisenhower, Churchill felt he had to go it alone, regardless. 








>> In Paris, Churchill's bid for talks with Russia embarrasses French leaders 
trying to go along with U.S., trying to avoid Soviet traps. As French see it: 

Churchill's bid for talks is exactly what Moscow has been looking for. 

Moscow reply, French fear, will be a call for four-power talks on Germany, 
in which Moscow will promise free elections, unified Germany--disarmed, neutral. 

This Moscow move will have profound popular appeal in both Germany and 
France. Leaders will have difficulty resisting it. What people will tend to 
forget is that deal with Russia on Germany may mean withdrawal of Soviet troops 
to Poland, a few miles away, while U.S. troops are withdrawn 4,000 miles. 

Worst thing that can happen, French leaders think, is U.S. withdrawal. 

So, as French see it, only way to stop Soviet move is to act first with 
proposal for four-power talks on disarmament. Odds, of course, are that Moscow 
won't really talk disarmament, but at least a deal on Germany may be stymied. 

Now Churchill has probably upset this French maneuver. French diplomats, 
as result, don't know which way to turn. They'll wait to see what U.S. does. 























>> If, however, you look at the world through Winston Churchill's eyes..... 
Soviet intentions may be peaceful, after all. Let's find out. 
Korean truce ought not to be too difficult. Remaining issues are minor. 
Invasion of Laos was probably local mix-up, not on Moscow's orders. 
For Churchill, foe of Communism from way back, this is a new way to talk. 
Moreover, he emphasizes this new attitude by friendly words for Moscow while be- 
ing openly critical of France and while putting U.S. very much on the spot. 











>> You find no soothing words for Egypt in the Churchill speech. 

Egypt's Prime Minister, General Naguib, is pictured as a usurper, "a dic- 
tator without any electoral foundation." Events that led up to Naguib's coup, 
revolt against King Farouk and years of corruption, are ignored. 

Churchill looks at Naguib, that is, about as U.S. regards Mao Tse-tung of 
Communist China. This Churchill-view may not help to solve Anglo-Egyptian crisis. 

Agreement on Suez base is further off than ever. Egyptians are angry, and 
British are putting on their firm, stern look. More shooting is probable. 

















>> In wake of Secretary Dulles's flying trip through the Middle East..... 
U.S. prestige is probably up a notch. Arabs are well aware this is first 
time any U.S. Secretary of State has bothered to visit the Middle East. 
Suspicion of U.S., however, is not yet completely removed. 
Iran, it's noticed, is being skipped by Dulles. Iran seems to be getting 
the silent treatment. Middle East suspects Dulles avoided Iran in deference to 
British. And, in Cairo, Dulles followed British line on Suez base. 
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AS A BRITON LOOKS AT 


MCCARTHYISM 





EXCLUSIVE—by Rebecca West 


Miss West, famous British writer, has made 


a study of treason. She has reported 
trials involving Communist espionage, 


ing those of Alger Hiss and Klaus Fuchs. 


Everybody knows it in London. Everybody knows 
it in Paris. Everybody knows it in Rome. The knowl- 
edge goes round and round the world and comes back 
again strengthened by the journey. 

What is it that everybody knows? That the United 
States is in the grip of anti-Communist hysteria; that 
people of liberal opinions are being dragged before in- 
quisitorial committees and are defamed and insulted 
on the unsupported evidence of informers of the 
lowest character, and in consequence lose their em- 
ployment and their standing in the community; and 
that free speech and thought have been banished from 
the soil of America. “Witch-hunting” is the word which 
sums up this abominable crisis of transatlantic life. 

But, of course, this story has not the texture of life. 
Horrible things certainly happen; there were Buchen- 
wald and Belsen. But they were asymmetrical and in- 
consistent, as reality always is. The hand that planned 
the gas chamber encouraged the workers that fed it 
by hanging on the walls the slogan that happiness is 
to be found in the performance of duty. This account 
of the United States has the slick coherence of a 
Goebbels lie, the stereotyped character of Muscovite 
invective. Give us time, and we shall be calling the 
Americans “fascist lackeys.” 

An imaginary college professor is evoked who is 
“smeared” by an accusation of Communism, either 
because he is mildly liberal or because he once was a 


60 


several 


includ- 


Communist, and then cast down to ruin, and the sug- 
gestion is made that if one does not swallow the 
“witch-hunting” legend whole one is a callous brute 
who rejoices in the destruction of this unfortunate 
man of letters. Even so, in 1939, we used to be told 
that we must accept the Nazi legend whole, or be 
labeled barbarians who approved of the Sudeten 
Germans being hung, drawn and quartered by the 
Czechs. 

Let us set it down as a preliminary to our re- 
searches that to tamper with academic freedom is to 
burn down those colleges which last longer than the 
colleges built of stone, because they are built of spirit; 
and that to call a liberal a Communist is an imbe- 
cility, for these are natural enemies like cats and dogs; 
and that past membership of the Communist Party 
can (if it has not led to actual complicity in crime) 
be counted as no more heinous than an old attack of 
tuberculosis. 

Let us then proceed to realize that the investigating 
committees have dealt but little with college profes- 
sors, and then hardly at all in the sense represented. 
A professor who proclaimed that he was a liberal of 
that he had been a Communist would be thanked by 
the committee after he gave evidence, and it would be 
unlikely that any ill consequence would visit him. 
Where threats to academic freedom exist they come 
from other sources. The investigating committees deal 
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“McCarthyism” is becoming a controversial issue in Britain. Many Britons 
have an impression that the U. S. is engaged in a nation-wide “witch hunt’ 


for Communists, that the country is far gone in a mass hysteria, and that 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy is responsible. 

Here is the view of Rebecca West, one of Britain’s outstanding writers, 
based on her study of the documents and events up to this year. She has 
just written four articles on ““McCarthyism” for the Sunday Times of Lon- 
don. Exclusive rights to their republication in the United States have been 
secured by U.S. News & World Report. The entire series is presented below. 


with different matters. For example, they hold in- 
quiries into the existence of corrupt practices within 
the civil services, and if this be witch-hunting, then so 
was the Lynskey Tribunal [a nonpartisan committee 
of a judge and two lawyers established in 1948 by the 
British Parliament to investigate alleged bribing of 
Government officials. Sir George J. Lynskey, a judge 
of the High Court, was chairman]. 

This may seem a startling announcement. But it 
happens to be the truth, and it can be checked by the 
printed reports of the investigating committees. To 
learn the truth, it is necessary to dig back into the 
reports of five years ago, and to keep a cool head, and 
to refrain from bursting into loud cries about Mc- 
Carthyism. Senator McCarthy never had anything to 
do with the conduct of investigating committees of 
the American Government till a few weeks ago. He 
and charges he has made have been investigated, 
which is a different matter. 

The investigations we must study give our attention 
to two witnesses who gave evidence at those hearings 
which made the problem of security within the civil 
service a national issue, Elizabeth Bentley and Whit- 
taker Chambers. 

Both were curious personalities. What made Eliza- 
beth Bentley curious was that she was not curious at 
all. An unobtrusive, water-colorish woman, last repre- 
sentative of an old and impoverished New England 
family, she managed to build all her experiences into 
the cheerful and cozy world to which her sort belongs, 
even when those experiences were highly incongru- 
ous. She joined the open Communist Party. It was as 
if she had joined the Women’s Institute. She was trans- 
ferred to the underground Communist Party. It was 
as if her Women’s Institute had put her up as candi- 
date for the County Federation and she had been 
elected. She met a man called Jacob Golos, a Russian- 
born naturalized American, a member of the Soviet 
secret police, continuously engaged in the most sin- 
ister forms of espionage, and she lived in a “party 
Marriage” with him. Thanks to her invincible quality, 
it was as if Mr. Right had come along. 

But Mr. Right died. After that, like a pious widow, 
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she carried on his work. But she was supervised by 
other agents whom, since she was not in love with 
them, she recognized quite simply as bad men, doing 
bad, unlawful things. She then went to the police and 
told them everything she knew about the Communist 
Party and its espionage. This took great courage, 
for some years earlier the party, conscious of unrest 
among its members, had arranged that a comrade 
named Juliet Stewart Poyntz should disappear off 
the face of the earth. 

What Miss Bentley told the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and repeated to the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee on July 31, 1948, was that she had 
during the second World War acted as courier to an 
espionage ring of civil servants in Washington who 
were collecting information for the Communist Party, 
information which the terms of their employment for- 
bade them to hand over to unauthorized persons. The 
terms of their employment also forbade them to be 
either Nazis or Communists. 

This espionage had done serious business. It was 
not a mere matter of repeating office gossip or of giv- 
ing spare copies of documents which had been marked 
“top secret” just for fun. Such genuine secrets as the 
date of D Day were transmitted; and there was a 
photographic apparatus at work which would not have 
been maintained to copy papers of trivial interest. It 
was a grave conspiracy, and Miss Bentley mentioned 
32 civil servants who were involved in it. A number | 
of these were able men in responsible positions, and 
the ablest of all was an economist named Harry Dex- 
ter White. 

She made it plain that she herself did not know 
him; but she had understood from various sources 
that, though he was not a member of the Communist 
Party, he constantly contributed material to the 
espionage ring, in full knowledge of its destination. 

The easiest way for the English reader to grasp 
what a shocking assertion this was is to turn to that 
lively volume, Mr. Roy Harrod’s biography of Lord 
Keynes. It contains an eloquent passage in which Mr. 
Harrod describes how in 1943 he was traveling by the 


(Continued on next page) 
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midnight train from London to Oxford, in a carriage 
crowded with soldiers returning from leave, and was 
spelling out a badly typed official document, when a 
great exhilaration lifted up his heart. He was reading 
the draft of the plan for the International Monetary 
Fund which had just been sent over by the Treasury 
Department of the United States. 

It was an earnest that the United States were will- 
ing to come in and accept their full share of responsi- 
bility when there appeared, as there must appear 
after the war, a fundamental disequilibrium of trade. 
This was the prescription which would save Great 
Britain from a slump and prevent world trade from 


WHITTAKER CHAMBERS 
“Preference for pumpkins . . . at an unsuitable moment”’ 


~Harris & Ewing 


collapsing on the heads of the war-shattered peoples. 
The draft was the work of Harry White. 

This man found it natural to deal with schemes on 
such a magnificent scale. The American-born son of 
Russian parents, slight and nervous, with few advan- 
tages in childhood, he had risen to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. He was, in the opinion of 
many, as able a man as ever worked there. He greatly 
impressed Léon Blum [Premier of France 1936-37 
and 1946-47]; and when he was opposite number to 
Lord Keynes [economic adviser to the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer] at the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference even that fastidious man was enchanted by his 
electric vitality. 

It was nauseous to think of this brilliant man hav- 
ing contributed to these bits and pieces of treachery 
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which Miss Bentley bore back to Mr. Right, in her 
own homely fashion, in a knitting bag. 

It may be asked how it happened that the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities permitted this hear- 
say evidence to be given in open court. Again, the an- 
swer is that it is for those who have no Lynskey Tri- 
bunal to cast the first stone. For five weeks the Lyn- 
skey Tribunal sat at Church House, and as often as 
not it was listening to hearsay evidence; and all the 
time it sat in open court. 

Let us be realistic and face what our laws have had 
to do for us in recent years. Both the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee and the British Tribunals of In- 
quiry (Evidence) Act of 1921, under which the Lyn- 
skey and six other tribunals have been appointed, 
came into being to deal with exceptional and unfore- 
seen assaults on society, not to be repelled by any 
obvious and familiar applications of the law. What are 
these assaults? They are plots hatched within the 
closed systems which the modern state must create 
within itself. It should be remembered that our Eng- 
lish Act was passed because allegations had been made 
that certain official papers had been deliberately 
destroyed in the Ministry of Munitions at the end of 
the first World War. The Un-American Activities 
Committee pursues such ends. 

It is hard to get justice for this body, largely be- 
cause of its unfortunate name, which suggests un- 
reasonable prejudice against yodeling or pagoda build- 
ing, or worse still, such foolishness as we English 
often perpetrate when we use the word ‘“un-English.” 
But in fact it exists to counter activities more prop- 
erly called anti-American, all carried on within these 
closed systems. It investigates conspiracies by groups 
of unassimilated immigrants, such as the Nazi bunds, 
and the Communist infiltration of trade-unions, in 
which the genuine trade-union organizations co-oper- 
ate with it. And like our tribunals, it finds itself 
obliged to follow roving lines of inquiries, not limited 
by indictments, and listens to hearsay evidence, 
though it does not accept it as true without corrob- 
oration. 

But if it listened to hearsay evidence regarding 
Harry White, it was before long to hear more direct 
testimony. A senior editor of Time magazine, named 
Whittaker Chambers, was brought before the Com- 
mittee under subpoena and told it much more. 

This man was as extraordinary as Miss Bentley 
was ordinary. He looked like nobody else, and he was 
like nobody else. There are pages in his unkempt 
masterpiece, ‘Witness,’ which recall the huge power, 
born of a virgin continent, of Walt Whitman. But 
there are other times when he recalls the world of 
Walt Disney. Months after he appeared before the 
Committee the evidence he had given before it brought 
him in danger of a charge for perjury. On discover- 
ing the documents which proved him innocent, he hid 
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them in a pumpkin instead of handing them over to 
his solicitor [attorney], for no reason. He must simply 
have liked pumpkins better than solicitors and ex- 
pressed his preference at an unsuitable moment. 

Mr. Chambers affirmed that like Elizabeth Bentley 
he had been in the Communist underground and had 
left it in a state of moral revulsion, and that he also, 
but some years earlier, in the late ’30s, had handled a 
group of Washington civil servants who were Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers, some of whom 
had been in her charge also. He maintained (though 
he was afterwards to withdraw it) that these men 
were not spies, but an infiltrating force to seize posi- 
tions of power and influence. He too declared that 
Harry White, though not a member of the Communist 
Party, served its ends, well knowing what he did; and 
this time it was no hearsay evidence, for he claimed 
close personal knowledge of the man. 

It was unfortunate that he also mentioned as full 
party member a man not so gifted as Harry White, 
but far better known and more beloved: Alger Hiss. 
He had not made any special attack on him. He 
named him without emphasis as one of a list of nine; 
the printed record of his evidence runs to 21 pages, 
and Hiss is mentioned on only six of them. Neverthe- 
less, from that day no issue but the truth of his charge 
against Hiss really interested the public, which forgot 
the much more important issue of a widespread infil- 
tration of the civil service. The controversy also took 
a strange and distracting form. 

The pro-Hiss party must have had as its nucleus 
Democrats who thought that Republican Congress- 
men were attacking Hiss as the emblem of the New 
Deal, along with a number of people of high principle 
who believed Hiss to be a person of their own kind. 
But very soon it became not so much anti-Republican 
or pro-Hiss, as anti-Bentley and anti-Chambers, and 
the campaign was waged with a curious disregard for 
the facts. The pair were denounced as perjurers, 
though it soon became very clear that whatever they 
were they were not that. 

Within the first fortnight of the inquiry seven per- 
sons had refused to tell the Committee whether they 
were or had been members of the Communist Party, 
on the plea that they were exercising their constitu- 
tional right to refuse to answer a question if the an- 
swer might incriminate them. Of these, four had been 
mentioned as Communists by both Miss Bentley and 
Mr. Chambers, two had been mentioned by Miss Bent- 
ley alone, and one by Mr. Chambers alone. Their re- 
fusal to answer did not prove that they were Commu- 
nists, but it indicated the existence of a situation 
Which might have led Miss Bentley and Mr. Chambers 
to form an honest belief that that is what they were. 
Thereafter any scrupulous person would have hesi- 
tated to speak of perjury. 

One of these witnesses, a well-known lawyer named 
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Lee Pressman [formerly general counsel of the 
CIO], was afterwards to appear before the Com- 
mittee and to admit his membership of the 
Communist Party and participation in an under- 
ground cell composed of persons named by Miss 
Bentley and Mr. Chambers. 

Against this it had to be reckoned that several per- 
sons whom they had mentioned denied all that had 
been said about them. One [Alger Hiss] wasafterwards 
convicted of perjury. Another was Harry White, who 
was in the end to give more evidence than he intended, 
and in a contrary sense. On his appearance before the, 
Committee he told its members, as he had already 
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—United Press 
ELIZABETH BENTLEY 
“‘Incongruous experiences” in a ‘cheerful and cozy world” 


told the press, that he was astonished at the charges 
made against him by Miss Bentley and Mr. Chambers, 
and he asked for consideration because of the state of 
his heart; and the exasperated chairman made an un- 
gracious comment. But three days later Harry White 
was found dead in his bed, and the cause assigned 
was heart failure. Thereafter his name was not men- 
tioned in the investigations. But when he had been 
in his grave for four months, the conflict between 
Chambers and Hiss reached its climax, and Chambers 
disclosed his cache of papers which he swore he had 
received as courier to the espionage ring. Among them 
were eight pages of memoranda relating to Treasury 
activities, which need never have been put in that 
form had they not.been intended for someone who 
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had no right to receive them through official chan- 
nels. They were in Harry White’s handwriting. 

It is doubtful whether Harry White was genuinely 
a Communist sympathizer. His friends describe him 
as a man who liked to have a finger in every pie. It 
must have been delightful for him to represent the 
United States at Bretton Woods; to enjoy a special 
tie of friendship with Lord Keynes; to enjoy not less 
close a tie with Léon Blum; and to have, as well, a 
secret understanding with the Russians. 

Much of Harry White’s doings must have been as 
nearly devoid of moral significance as a stroke that 
puts spin on a ball as it leaves the tennis racket. But 
that all was as close to innocence must be doubted; for 
there are signs that he was not a free agent. Mr. 
Chambers speaks of him as an extremely nervous man, 
constantly fretted by alarm lest his contacts with the 
Communist underground be discovered. In 1938 Mr. 
Chambers warned him that he had left the party and 
would denounce him if he also did not make the 
break. But in 1941, when Miss Bentley started work 
in Washington, she found that Harry White, after a 
period of inactivity, was again giving material to an 
espionage group, though his apprehensiveness was a 
joke among its members. 

Light is thrown on his case by similar persistence 
on the part of another civil servant, whom Mr. Cham- 
bers described as a frightened child. He, too, worked 
for Mr. Chambers and was warned by him when he 
left the party, and he, too, three years later, was found 
working for an espionage group, though he was in a 
sweat of fear when he delivered his material. It is cer- 
tain that Mr. Chambers and Miss Bentley were right 


in their estimate of this man’s character, for his evi- 
dence before the Committee was a wail of terror; and 
what he feared was unconnected with the Committee. 

Miss Bentley says that she commented on his panic- 
stricken state to a civil servant who worked closely 
with him. The agent replied blandly that he and his 
wife used to watch this man for signs of breakdown 
and then asked him to supper and gave him broiled 
lobster, of which he was very fond, and after that he 
was all right. This same agent received Harry White 
back to the group after his temporary inactivity. 

It is impossible not to fear that there was some 
grimly compulsive force at work which, as soon as it 
was certain that Mr. Chambers’s threats of exposure 
were coming to nothing, blackmailed these men back 
to do the work they alone could do. It is impossible 
not to fear that Harry White, this gifted and playful 
man, began by putting a finger in every pie but ended 
in giving his whole body over to the rack. The printed 
record suggests that he served a cause that was not 
his, by helping to build up within the closed system 
of the civil service another closed system, and that 
barbaric in character. 

It would be a strange Government indeed that felt 
no curiosity when faced with such intimations of dis- 
order. To call such curiosity “witch-hunting” must be 
the careless repetition of an impudent piece of Com- 
munist propaganda; and it cannot even be justified by 
the pretense that investigations at first reasonable de- 
generated later into “witch-hunts.” The printed rec- 
ord shows no more inquisitiveness at work then than 
the situation would have provoked in any society not 
manifestly insane. 


CLUES TO COMMUNIST CONTROL 


Let us follow a typical investigation initiated by the 
Un-American Activities Committee and see how just- 
ly it may be termed a “witch-hunt.” 

This investigation (with which Senator McCarthy, 
by the way, has nothing whatsoever to do) concerns 
an economist named Irving Kaplan. He has been 
charged with no crime before any court, and we must 
rejoice in his innocence. But it is permissible to scru- 
tinize the testimony given by him and about him, to 
see whether it points to the existence of a situation 
which might legitimately stimulate a Government’s 
curiosity. 

Mr. Kaplan was briefly mentioned by Elizabeth 
Bentley, but Mr. Whittaker Chambers had a longer 
story to tell about him. At the end of 1937 or the be- 
ginning of 1938 Mr. Chambers had secretly resolved 
to cease his work as a Soviet agent and to disappear in 
order to escape the vengeance of the party. He de- 
cided to abandon the assumed names under which he 
had been living and to re-establish his identity as 





Whittaker Chambers; and he decided to achieve this 
end by getting the Communist Party to find him a 
post in the civil service under his own name, thus 
enabling him to put by some money for his flight into 
independence. 

He told the Russian colonel who was his superior 
that his presence in Washington with no ostensible 
occupation was arousing suspicion and that he needed 
a “cover job.” Dr. George Abraham Silverman, an 
extremely gifted economist whom both Miss Bentley 
and Mr. Chambers allege to have been a Communist, 
then sent Mr. Chambers to Philadelphia to see Mr. 
Kaplan, then working in a Government agency called 
the Works Progress Administration. 

Mr. Chambers did not himself say that Mr. Kap- 
lan was a Communist. He simply said that he was 
sent to Mr. Kaplan, whom he had known as a fellow 
student at Columbia University, to ask for a post in 
the civil service. Within a very short time, Mr. Cham- 
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bers said that it might have been only 24 hours, he was 
given a position in a Government agency called the 
National Research Project. 

Here he was allotted a task which fell into the cate- 
gory of what Americans call “boondoggling”-—a word 
meaning work which serves no useful purpose and is 
performed by a person solely in order that he may 
draw a pay check, usually on public funds. Mr. Cham- 
bers was called to make an index for some study of 
railway labor problems, but was warned not to hurry 
over it and face his immediate superior with the prob- 
lem of finding him something else to do. Mr. Cham- 
bers’s hours were so little exacting that he fulfilled as 
usual his duties as a paid functionary of the Commu- 
nist underground. He continued to hold this Govern- 
ment post for two or three months and was paid at the 
rate of something over $6,000 a year. 


Fighting the Spoils System 

Now it may be suspected by some English readers 
that Mr. Chambers’s story would be heard with in- 
difference in a country where the spoils system still 
flourishes. But there they are wrong. On the contrary, 
Mr. Chambers was talking on a subject likely to ex- 
cite many Americans to the point of frenzy. The spoils 
system is, indeed, as natural a growth on American 
soil as the tobacco plant. In that vast continent hu- 
man beings have always felt a disposition to draw to- 
gether and to form groups; and as its public services 
had perpetually to be extended it was easy for political 
bosses to approach such groups and offer jobs in ex- 
change for votes. 

But the administrative squalor of Washington in 
the decades following the Civil War made a number of 
Americans realize that if they were to remain a nation 
they had to free the Federal Government from the grip 
of the spoils system; and an orderly civil service by 
which most posts were filled by open competitive ex- 
amination or by selection by appointed authorities 
was inaugurated in 1883 by the Pendleton Act, which 
was passed with a great deal more emotion than we 
British had felt when we established the Civil Service 
Commission for the same purpose in 1855. 

Fifty years later 75 per cent of the posts in the 
Federal Civil Service were filled by open competition. 
But Mr. Roosevelt’s New Deal created overnight a 
number of social services, such as England had taken 
centuries to develop, as well as a number of new 
agencies of economic intervention, such as price-con- 
trolling bodies. 

Between 1932 and 1939 the number of federal em- 
ployes rose from 600,000 to 1 million, and the method 
of recruitment necessarily grew lax. This is why some 
Americans surprise the British by talking of the New 
Deal as if it were not a noble attempt to alleviate the 
horrors following the great slump of 1929, but a delib- 
erate debauchment of Washington. Every effort was 
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made, however, to keep to the principles of the Pen- 
dleton Act, and in 1934, 1938 and 1940 fresh legislation 
was introduced, always with the aim of keeping as 
many posts as possible within the competitive sphere. 

Mr. Chambers’s story therefore flicked his hearers 
on the raw. It might have been hoped that Mr. Kap- 
lan would crisply dispel their concern and alarm. 
But he was singularly unhelpful. Appearing before 
the Un-American Committee on one occasion, and 
before the McCarran Committee on the Internal Se- 
curity Laws on another: he was asked whether Mr. 
Whittaker Chambers had ever come to see him, and 
each time he replied, “I refuse to answer on the 
grounds that it may tend to incriminate me.” 

The Un-American Activities Committee also asked 
him: “At the time you were an employe of the United 
States Government, at the time that Whittaker Cham- 
bers was also an employe of the United States Govern- 
ment, did you, in your official capacity as an em- 
ploye of the United States Government, have any 
conference with or transaction with Whittaker Cham- 
bers covering any matter of information and knowl- 
edge which you gained as an employe of the United 


States Government?” 


To this Mr. Kaplan replied, “I refuse to answer, on 
the ground it may tend to incriminate me.” 


Kaplan on Way Up 

From these answers we can draw no conclusions 
whatsoever which reflect on Mr. Kaplan’s character. 
But our interest is in the committees. They were ap- 
pointed to inquire into threats to security. They were 
bound to look into Mr. Chambers’s story. They can- 
not be blamed if they went on looking, particularly 
after they had questioned Mr. Kaplan about his own 
progress through the civil service. In 1935, at the age 
of 34, he was an economist for the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., in San Francisco. He turned his back on the 
West and went to Washington. Without taking a 
Civil Service examination he got a post in a New 
Deal agency, and four months later became Associ- 
ate Director of the National Research Project, a body 
later to take Mr. Chambers to its hospitable bosom. 
During the next 13 years he was to be translated 
higher and ever higher, ending up in the Treasury, 
which he left in 1948 to become Economic Affairs 
Officer to the United Nations. 

No doubt his merits were such that it was only nat- 
ural for these Government departments to vie amongst 
themselves for his services. But it was unfortunate that 
when asked how he obtained these appointments he 
showed such nescience as Elijah might have professed 
had he been asked the names and addresses of the 
ravens that had fed him in the wilderness. 

He had, for example, been given a most interesting 
appointment in the Decartelization Division of the 
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United States Treasury which worked in the Ameri- 
can zone of Germany, taking German industry apart 
and reassembling it. He could not remember who had 
telephoned him or seen him about this appointment. 
Pressed to recall who had arranged an interview, some 
years before, with the Assistant Attorney General 
which had resulted in his working in the Department 
of Justice for two years, he refused to answer on the 
ground of self-incrimination. 
His reticence was such that finally he was asked: 
“Do I understand that you contend that to ad- 
vise this Committee the names of the persons in 
official positions in the Department of the Gov- 
ernment in which you were employed and with 
whom you conferred, might tend to incriminate 
you if you answer truthfully in regard to it?” 
To which Mr. Kaplan answered tersely, “I do.” 
Let us ask ourselves, if we dare, what the Lynskey 
Tribunal would have said had there appeared before 
it a civil servant who had held responsible posts in, 
say, the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare, the Ministry of Supply, and the Treasury, 
and who had sat for no Civil Service examination, but 
who refused to say, on the ground of exercising his 
right to avoid self-incrimination, who had appointed 
him to these posts, or even to name the civil servants 
with whom he had worked in these ministries. But 
we need not even ask ourselves whether the British 
public would have accused the Lynskey Tribunal of 
“witch-hunting” if it questioned such a witness. We 
know it would not. 


Records Disappeared 

If it be asked why the American committees had to 
ask Mr. Kaplan and other witnesses such questions, 
why they could not have looked up these persons’ em- 
ployment records in the official files, the answer is that 
these records have often disappeared. Sometimes the 
disappearance was not inconsistent with the concep- 
tion of an ordered universe—many of these people 
had worked in New Deal or wartime agencies which 
are defunct. But often there is no such reassuring ex- 
planation. 

The Un-American Activities Committee had before 
it a civil servant who had risen to a high position in the 
civil service, drawing $10,000 a year, and who had been 
retained in the service, after having been accused by 
security organizations of being a Soviet agent, by the 
intervention of Harry Dexter White. The Committee 
called on the National Archives to produce his file. 
It had disappeared. The files of other individuals 
working in the same agency were there, but not his. 

How this could happen is indicated by the evidence 
given before a Senate committee by the lady in charge 
of 8,000 Foreign Service personnel files in the State 
Department. Between 300 and 400 persons had had 
access to the file room, some having a key to the room 
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and working there alone during the night. Some hun- 
dreds of persons had the privilege of withdrawing files 
for examination, and at times they kept them for more 
than a year. There was no numbering or indexing 
system by which it could be detected if papers in the 
files had been withdrawn. She had herself taken note 
that derogatory material had been removed from 
the files. 

Even when the committees found the employment 
records they were often mystified. Mr. Kaplan’s ap- 
plication for a position in the Office of Production 
Management, made during the war, was most puz- 
zling. He gave five references, and one of them was 
Dr. Abraham George Silverman. Mr. Kaplan was 
asked what opportunities Dr. Silverman had had to 
judge his character and experience and ability, how 
long he had known him, whether Dr. Silverman had 
ever worked with him in Government service or pri- 
vate enterprise or had been to school with him, and 
whether Dr. Silverman had helped him to gain a Gov- 
ernment position at any earlier time. To all these 
questions Mr. Kaplan refused an answer on the 
ground of self-incrimination. 


Silence About Job References 

There proved to be a lot behind Mr. Chambers’s 
apparently simple story of boondoggling. The Com- 
mittee also unearthed Dr. Silverman’s application for 
the extremely important post of chief economic ad- 
viser to the Analysis and Plans Section of the Air 
Force, which he occupied from 1942 till the end of the 
war. He had given as his references Harry White and 
four other civil servants, of whom one had been given 
also by Mr. Kaplan in his cited application. Dr. Silver- 
man told the Committee that he had known Harry 
White for a very long time, but when asked the nature 
of his association with the others he refused to answer, 
on the ground of self-incrimination. 

It is also true that the counsel of the Committee 
asked Mr. Kaplan this question: 

“Let me call your attention to testimony that 
has been produced before this Committee that in 
many instances people, either members of the 
Communist Party or acting under directions of 
the Communist Party and employed by the Gov- 
ernment,were instructed to seek transfer to other 
Government agencies. Now, were you ever di- 
rected or counseled by any member of the Com- 
munist Party to seek transfer from one Govern- 
ment branch to another?” 

Mr. Kaplan refused to answer on the ground of 
self-incrimination. Both he and Dr. Silverman, when 
asked if they were members of the Communist Party, 
refused to answer on that same ground. 

Now, such an investigation as this is obviously no 
more a case of the persecution of liberal opinion that 


(Continued on page 72) 
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HE Savannah, pioneer ocean-going steamship, 
#* was an American idea. 

































So, too, was Cyrus McCormick’s reaper. And 
the Wright Brothers’ airplane. 


Great as these American ideas were, they didn’t ask 
too much of metals... at first. 


But as time went on... 


As the stately-moving Savannah (1819) evolved into the 
speedy S.S. United States (1952), world’s fastest liner... 


As McCormick’s simple, little reaper (1831) developed 
into the big, complex combine of today... 


As the Wright Brothers’ rickety flying machine 
(1903) was transformed into the soaring, swifter- 
than-sound jet plane... 


As time went on, designers and engineers had to ask 
more and more of metals, both new and old alike: more 
strength, more resistance to heat damage, more 
toughness, more hardness, more corrosion resistance. 


In general engineers got what they asked for, too. 
Thanks mainly to metallurgical research. And to 
industry’s ingenuity in utilizing Nickel to add new 
properties to other metals and to produce new alloys 
for special purposes. 


Today, Inco Nickel is used to add strength, toughness, When ideas call for metals... Television, fresh water from the 


or other special properties to more than 3,000 iron, sea, atomic power—ideas like these usually call for Nickel 
: ate pre 

co ; : somewheres along the line. Get the inside story on Your 

Pe an He AE See Unseen Friend.” Write for your FREE copy of “The Romance 

Nickel Alloys are aboard the S. S. United States. of Nickel.” Write The International Nickel Co., Dept. 186b, 
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In the engines of jet planes, too. 


And The International Nickel Company is constantly Inco Nickel 
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to have the right metal ready when the next big, 
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. - - ‘New spoils system, organized by the Communist Party’ 


it is a lesson in flower painting. Mr. Kaplan and Dr. 
Silverman have denied us the privilege of knowing 
what was in their minds, which we can only assume 
to be furnished with thoughts and emotions dazzling 
in their purity. But we can see clearly what was in the 
minds of the committees. What they feared was a 
reintroduction of the spoils system into the Federal 
Civil Service in a new form. Before the passage of the 
Pendleton Act the party in the majority, whether Re- 
publican or Democratic, distributed public offices as 
rewards to its supporters. But since that day the Com- 
munist Party has arisen, and as the child of Bolshe- 
vism has inherited the family secret on which is 
founded the family fortune. That secret is the con- 
spiratorial technique by which a minority can gain 
control of a community against the will of the major- 
ity. This is the technique which Blanqui, Marx, Ba- 
kunin, and Lenin slowly developed to its present state 
of antisocial perfection, and it enables the minority to 
get ahead of the majority not by merit, since there is 
plenty of that to be found among the majority, but 
by jobbery carried to an extreme not previously at- 
tained, by out-Tammanying Tammany Hall. 

There has, therefore, sprung up a new spoils system, 
organized by the Communist Party. 

As the Representative of California put it at the 
end of one hearing: 

“TI think it should go into the record that all of 
the exhibits, the documents and the testimony 
given here today demonstrate, to me, at least, the 
fact that there existed in the United States Gov- 
ernment and its agencies and departments a well- 
integrated, co-ordinated conspiracy, the members 
of which forwarded each other’s welfare, fur- 
nished recommendations for each other and on 
each other’s behalf. Through the entire testimony 
today there has been a constant repetition of 
names of those who have either been identified as 
Communist Party members, those who have 
transferred official documents from this Govern- 
ment’s secret files to the Soviet Government, or 
those who have, without being members of the 
Communist Party, played the Communist Party 
game.” 

Now let us reflect that the Communist Party will 
hardly get a man a job without taking the precaution 
of getting some sort of blackmailing hold on him; and 
Soviet agents are trained to deal in their own ways 
with the dawn of ingratitude. Both Miss Bentley and 


Mr. Chambers mention the technique they and other 
agents used on sources which dried up. The difficul- 
ties Miss Bentley and Mr. Chambers experienced in 
getting free themselves are significant; and there have 
since appeared before the Committee other deserters 
from the party whose evidence showed them to be in 
a state of abject terror. 

In fact, once a Communist has come into the civil 
service under this new spoils system it will be very 
hard for him to evade his obligation to pay for his 
job; and the only coins in which he can make that 
payment are jobbery and espionage. It is for that 
single reason impossible for the United States Con- 
gress and Senate to abandon their inquiries into the 
infiltration of the civil service. Of course, those in- 
quiries have to raise issues which should never be 
raised, which shatter the necessary conventions. 

“While you were in Germany,” counsel asked Mr. 
Kaplan, “did you take part in any way in performance 
of your duties in connection with the decartelization of 
German industry, in the transfer of industry, indus- 
trial property, to Soviet-occupied territory or Soviet 
forces?” He also asked Mr. Kaplan whether, after his 
recall from Germany, which had been arranged with 
Harry White, he had conferred with him. The asking of 
these questions brought nothing to light, for Mr. Kap- 
lan relied on his right to avoid self-incrimination. But it 
is a lunatic situation that a civil servant should be ques- 
tioned regarding his performance of duties assigned to 
him by some branch of the legislative power, or re- 
garding his conferences with his superiors. 

It is impossible to imagine that a civil service will 
function efficiently if civil servants are constantly 
haunted by the fear that any act they perform, in the 
course of their prescribed routine, may at some future 
date cause them to be brought before a tribunal and 
questioned as if by that act they had laid themselves 
under suspicion. 

Yet let us lay the blame for that situation on the 
right shoulders. It was created by the Communist 
Party and the civil servants who became Communists: 
since 1940 the United States has forbidden its federal 
employes to be either Nazis or Communists, and such 
can only hold their posts by committing perjury. It is 
this party and these men who have made it necessary 
for the state to ask such questions. We aid that party 
and these men if we pretend that the aim of these 
questions is to persecute liberal opinion and not to 
inquire into jobbery and espionage. 


COMMUNISTS AND THE SCHOOLS 


“This animal is very wicked,” wrote the French 
zoologist, “it defends itself when it is attacked.” The 
United States is in this sense very wicked indeed. 
It keeps on defending itself. On discovering that it 
has forty Burgesses and Macleans adorning its civil 






service it actually dares to let an investigating com- 
mittee (appointed for the very purpose of inquiring 
into such untoward events) ask how they obtained 
their positions. [Donald Maclean and Guy Burgess 


(Continued on page 76) 
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ln every Susincas, looding Compourils pick 
“iSunnoughs Cousimatic 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


to Aawe accourting time ond money 


The roster of Burroughs Sensi- 
matic users reads like a directory 
of American business. That’s be- 
cause Burroughs Sensimatics meet 
today’s vital need for accounting 
economy so superlatively well. 
Extra easy to operate . . . adapt- 
able to a wide range of assign- 
ments . . . precision built for 
long, trouble-free life—Burroughs 
Sensimatics have a proved record 
of more time and money savings 
on the job. See your Burroughs 
man soon! Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 





BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORP. 


The flexibility and operating ease of 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting ma- 
chines enable Bohn Aluminum and 
Brass Corporation to maintain peak 
efficiency in handling payrolls and 
earnings records, as well as accounts 
receivable and accounts payable. 


Burroughs 





Burroughs 





Rath 


BLACK HAWK 





THE RATH PACKING COMPANY 


Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machines speed the preparation 
of the home office payroll at The 
Rath Packing Company, Waterloo, 
Iowa. Rath also uses Sensimatics 
in its various branch offices. 





THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 





The Electric Auto-Lite Company has 
found that Burroughs Sensimatic ac- 
counting machines give excellent serv- 
ice in both Accounts Receivable and 
Accounts Payable departments. Speed 
and accuracy are outstanding features. 





PREY EGER 


(PHONOUNCED “FLEW-GER") 


A Great Name in Tackle 





ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Sensimatic accounting machines expe- 
dite the handling of accounts receivable 
and payroll writing at the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company, home of the 
Pflueger “Supreme” fishing reel and 
other fisherman’s accessories. 





(Advertisement) 


SINCE THE OUTBREAK of war in Korea, America 
has been working against time to build up its Air 
Power. Only our military leaders and Congress 
can decide how much Air Power we should have 
at any given time. Yet, as a leading manufacturer, 
we feel a responsibility to help you understand 
the vast complexity of modern aircraft . . . and 
why a “happy medium” level of production must 
be maintained in peace so that we can expand 
quickly to meet emergencies. Second-best Air 
Power is not enough in war. America’s future 
security demands a long-range Air Power pro- 
gram in peace as well as in emergencies. 
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TWICE AS BIG 


BUT 5 TIMES HARDER TO BUILD 


New heavy attack planes now operating with the fleet 
—almost 8 years after first design work began 


Powerful new heavyweights now fly from your Navy’s 
aircraft carriers. 

Operating with far-ranging task forces, new heavy at- 
tack aircraft can maul enemy installations far beyond even 
the most distani hostile coastline. Their wide range and 
ability to carry the most destructive bombs have given a 
new scope to naval strategy. Their mere existence should 
give pause to any potential aggressor. But bringing them to 
their present production stage has been a long, hard job. 

For one thing, they are enormous by earlier carrier 
standards. Weighing more than 25 tons, such planes as 
the North American AJ ‘‘Savage”’ are twice as large as the 
biggest carrier aircraft of the last war. Yet even with very 
heavy bomb loads, their two great piston engines and one 
jet give them high speed and long range. 


You can well imagine the tremendous problems involved 
in the design, development and production of these and 
other great new carrier aircraft. Everything about them 
was an engineering challenge. But America can be grateful 
that, even as World War II closed, production of proto- 
types was authorized . . . and that the aircraft industry 
had the skill and capacity to design and build them. 

For today your Navy has attack planes with twice the 
range, almost twice the speed, four times the bombload, 
and the ability to fly much higher than comparable carrier 
airplanes of the last war. And in spite of the problems 
involved in the production of these aircraft, and of even 
newer types, the aircraft industry has increased its pro- 
duction rate five times since the outbreak of war in Korea. 
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AS YOU CAN SEE by the above graph, even with the war raging, it 
took 5 years to reach peak production of 96,369 planes. Then output 
was cut to less than 2% of peak, and productive capacity was al- 
lowed to deteriorate. No one advocates all-out production in peace, 
but it is apparent that if the nation is to meet emergencies such as 
occurred in 1941 and 1950, it must have a sustained airpower program. 


THIS ASSEMBLY BAY at North American Aviation’s plant is filled 
to capacity by AJs. Towering tails and their 71-foot wings are built 
to fold for storage and handling aboard ship. Pressurized cabins 
and electronics give these far-ranging aircraft ability to attack from 
high altitudes, at night or in bad weather. Such complex aircraft 
require six or seven years from design concept to quantity use. 


CONSTANT IMPROVEMENTS in modern propellers, air-conditioning 
units and other equipment necessary to high performance of new 
aircraft, make essential specialized training of men who service such 
equipment. Here, at the Hamilton Standard service school, Navy 
and Marine Corps technicians study a Hydromatic propeller, 
which has more than 1200 delicately balanced precision parts. 


TWO BIG 18-CYLINDER Pratt & Whitney engines, each containing 
more than 11,400 separate parts, drive attack aircraft farther and 
faster than comparable carrier-based planes of World War II. 
Built-in turbosuperchargers enable these 2300-h.p. Double Wasps 
to provide high performance, even in the thin atmosphere of 40,000 
feet. Over 10,000 special tools are required to build these engines. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION . EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers and aircraft equipment, Chance Vought airplanes, and 
Sikorsky helicopters for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 











are former British diplomats now missing and be- 
lieved to be working for the Communists behind the 
Iron Curtain. ] 

But anti-American propaganda has firmly con- 
vinced the rest of the world that there is one phase of 
“witch-hunting” which cannot be excused on grounds 
of self-defense. Most English educated people have 
been hypnotized into a firm belief that the investigat- 
ing committees have killed academic freedom in the 
United States, and that it is now impossible for a pro- 
fessor or teacher to obtain or hold a position unless 
his political views put him well to the right of Bloody 
Mary and the Bourbons. Fear, it is often said, is stalk- 
ing the campus. 

But the investigating committees have, of course, no 
power to affect academic appointments. In the United 
States, the teaching staff of educational institutions is 
usually chosen by a board of governors of one kind 
or another; and these governors choose teachers not 
only for their qualifications but also for their approx- 
imations to the ideal teacher as conceived by them- 
selves, the parents of the students, and the section 
of the community they serve. This can, of course, 
be called discrimination by prejudice, as contrasted 
to the acceptance of pure learning as an absolute 
standard. And Communists are often excluded on 
such grounds. 


Restrictions on Teaching 

But there are comparatively few nuns to be found 
on the teaching staffs of such progressive schools as 
have been inspired by Mr. A. S. Neill, and as few 
members of the Rationalist Press Association instruct- 
ing the pupils of Stonyhurst and Downside. And it is 
hard to think of any restriction in America quite so 
sweeping as our own assault on academic freedom 
perpetuated in our Schools Grant Regulations (1951), 
which provide that, as a general rule, not the most 
highly qualified schoolmaster can teach in a state 
school if he is also a clerk in holy orders or a regular 
minister of any religious denomination. 

[A. S. Neill, referred to above, is a Scottish edu- 
cator, advocate of progressive schools. The Rational- 
ist Press Association is an anticlerical organization. 
Stonyhurst and Downside are preparatory schools 
established by the Roman Catholic Church.] 

Certainly, however, the investigating committees 
occasionally inquire into the conduct of professors 
and teachers. Anyone who wishes to follow such an 
inquiry should stir up what American connections he 
has and get them to procure the official records of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee concerning itself with 
“Subversive Influence in the Educational Process,” 
covering the hearings held on Sept. 8, 9, 10, 23, 24, and 
25, and Oct. 13, 1952. (Be it noted that Senator Mc- 
Carthy has nothing whatsoever to do with this in- 
quiry.) 


. » « ‘He joined a Communist unit’ of 20 teachers 





At these hearings a number of professors, lectur- 
ers and teachers appeared, and were asked whether 
they were members of the Communist Party. Either 
they refused to answer on constitutional grounds, 
or denied the charge but protested against being 
asked such a question, on the ground that it was 
a gross interference with freedom of thought. This 
would have been much more impressive had not 
most of them been involved in a Communist-dom- 
inated splinter union called the Teachers Union, 
which is regarded with loathing by the American 
Federation of Labor, and was the subject of a 
nauseated report by the celebrated educator, Pro- 
fessor John Dewey. 

Nevertheless, the professors and teachers put on a 
handsome show, quoting Milton’s “Areopagitica” and 
Mill “On Liberty” and referring with proper rever- 
ence to the American Constitution. One teacher said 
that “teachers of New York City are scared stiff. They 
are watching this Committee today and they are 
watching the very questions you ask. Teachers are 
simply so frightened that they are not doing their 
jobs as teachers.” One teacher, who denied that 
he was a Communist, a sensitive being named Nack, 
told the Committee, “Sir, just being called creates 
a stigma which, if I were a woman, I would burst 
into tears to release the tension I have been under 
the last few days.” Fear indeed seemed to be stalk- 
ing the campus. 

And so it was. Presently an unhappy man named 
Harry Albaum, a professor of biology in Brook- 
lyn College, appeared in the witness stand. He told 
the Committee that he was Russian-born, the child 
of poor immigrants, and that he had got his scien- 
tific education by going to college by day and 
working by night to pay his fees and help support 
his family. He was overstrained and harassed and 
shy and lonely, and when he got his first post 
he was glad to fall in with the wishes of some 
friendly people who urged him to join the Teach- 
ers Union. 


‘Inveigled’ Into Union 

Later he was urged to join the Communist 
Party. “In the summer of 1938 I went to the coun- 
try. Someone wanted to share a bungalow with 
me because he was really interested in me—he was 
my friend. When we got to the country it was 
apparent that this was part of this whole scheme 
to, what I conceive of now, is sucking me in or 
inveigling me into this deal.” 

He joined a Communist unit composed of members 
of the Brooklyn College teaching staff, to the number 
of 20. 

Presently Mr. Albaum wanted to leave the party. 
Like the vast majority of human beings, he disliked 
Communism and wanted to have no part in it. He was 
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also deeply shocked by the Hitler-Stalin Pact. But 
the party would not let him resign, and he dared not 
walk out. “Well, I was afraid,” he told the Commit- 
tee. “Honestly that is the only way I can put it. 
I was afraid of possible recriminations against me. 
The reason I have made this decision”’—to tell the 
Committee the truth—“is because this pall has been 
hanging over me for 12 or more years, and I can- 
not live with it any more . . . I have been dream- 
ing about it for a long time. I have had nightmares 
about it.” 

This picture of academic freedom, as it had been 
enjoyed on the campus of Brooklyn College until the 
wicked investigating Committee came along, was not 
complete. Suddenly the Committee pounced on a man 
sitting among the spectators and put him in the wit- 
ness stand. His name was Konstantine Radzie, a nat- 
uralized American citizen, a paper hanger. Indignant- 
ly he protested against the Committee’s interference 
with his right to attend a public hearing. But the 
Committee asked whether he were not in fact a 
member of the Control Commission of the Amer- 
ican Communist Party, a board which inquired into 
cases of deviationism and disloyalty among Com- 
munist members and which disciplined them. He 
refused to answer this question on the ground of 
self-incrimination. 

But a cutting from the Daily Worker of March 11, 
1929, named Mr. Radzie as a member of the commis- 


..- ‘Case of terrorization of a teacher’ by Communists 


sion, and confirmatory evidence came from a certain 
John Lautner, who had been a member of the Com- 
munist Party from 1929 till 1950, doing a great deal 
of work among the New York teachers. 

Mr. Lautner was ablaze with that moral indigna- 
tion felt by the tough who finds himself on the receiv- 
ing end when he had planned to be on the transmit- 
ting end. 

For he had served on American military intelligence 
during the war in the Mediterranean area, and the 
Soviet secret police afterwards found it handy to in- 
volve him in the Rajk purge. [L4szl6 Rajk, Foreign 
Minister of Hungary, was hanged by the Commu- 
nists in October, 1949.] By then he had returned 
to America, but the local comrades did what they 
could with a mock trial in a cellar in Cleveland, 
Ohio, with guns, butcher knives, and rubber hoses. 
He explicitly avowed that his “life was threatened.” 
He announced that he and Radzie had served to- 
gether on the Communist Control Commission, but 
when he was asked if he had disciplined his de- 
linquent fellow members in a like manner he hasti- 
ly explained that he had never been so rude and 
rough; but evidently Mr. Albaum had not felt quite 
sure of that. 

It is significant that of all the writers about the 
“threats to the moral courage of American academic 
people,” not one ever mentions this flagrant case of 
the terrorization of a teacher. 


ANALYZING SENATOR McCARTHY 


The American investigating committees inquire 
into cases of espionage, jobbery and the shanghai- 
ing of teachers into Communist-dominated unions 
and the Communist Party. Why, if the commit- 
tees perform such useful tasks, are so many Amer- 
icans and British ready to denounce them as 
“witch-hunters”’? 

The immediate reason is the hypnotic power of the 
word “McCarthyism”: the belief that the United 
States is at present practically governed by a dictator 
named Senator Joe McCarthy, that he invented and 
controls the investigations and uses them as the in- 
struments of his tyranny. 

Let us try, where many have failed, to tell the truth 
about Senator McCarthy. He is a lawyer, the son of a 
poor Middle Western farmer, endowed with enormous 
ambition and considerable ability, who has not the 
faintest idea how to use his gifts in harmony with the 
established practices of civilization, and who cannot 
understand the chill which lowers the temperature 
round him. He is like a huge electric plant which by 
Some oddity produces neither heat nor power, and 
feels bitterly hurt because it is not recognized as a 
valuable public utility. 


MAY 22, 1953 


Two years ago, at the age of 40, he looked round 
for a bridge between himself and the American public; 
he saw that there was a certain situation which could 
be exploited to his advantage. It had been the policy 
of the Roosevelt Administration to ignore Com- 
munist lawbreaking. Before the war this was be- 
cause Communism was considered unimportant, 
during the war it was because the need to appease 
Russia was considered paramount. After Roosevelt’s 
death, the Republican Party and a certain num- 
ber of Democrats got on the trail of some of these 
unprosecuted offenses and exposed them, usually 
through the investigating committees. President 
Truman was bound by his loyalty to his great 
predecessor, his Cabinet, and his party to discount 
these exposures; but often he had to talk against 
the facts. Consequently many Americans became 
gravely disquieted. 

Thereafter Senator McCarthy formed for the in- 
vestigations the sort of demonstrative affection that 
a wet dog will often feel for a man in white- 
flannel trousers. But he has been responsible for 
none of the investigations until the beginning of 
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» « e ‘Communists shot Walter Reuther,’ Auto Workers chief 


this year, when, owing to the archaic peculiarities 
of the legislative structure of the United States, 
he became chairman of the permanent Senate in- 
vestigating committee. 

It is true that he has been investigated, but even 
here he followed a beaten track. He gave figures re- 
lating to a number of persons suspected of homo- 
sexuality and Communism who were employed in the 
State Department, and later, when the Tydings Com- 
mittee was set up to inquire into these charges, he 
gave the names of these persons. But all he had done 
was to get hold of a list of employes which had for 
years been wrangled over in a brawl between the State 
Department Loyalty Board (a very haughty internal 
body) and the Civil Service Commission Loyalty Re- 
view Board (a central body exercising a much-re- 
sented authority over all Government departments 
and agencies). This list had long been familiar read- 
ing to most inhabitants of Washington over the age 
of 10. 

In spite of all that has been written, Senator Mc- 
Carthy did not initiate the investigation of Professor 
Owen Lattimore. He mentioned his name before the 
Tydings Committee, but it had been mentioned before 
another investigating committee 16 months earlier; 
and the events which led to the professor’s troubles 
have been extensively considered as the result of an 
inquiry ordered by Senator McCarthy’s archenemy, 
President Truman. 


McCarthy’s Link With Investigations 

If it be asked how Senator McCarthy’s name came 
to be linked with the investigating committees at a 
time when he had never been a member of one, the 
answer is that it was deliberately contrived. 

Thus it was that, when Senator McCarthy gave the 
list of suspected persons in the State Department, and 
named Professor Lattimore, he received a quite dis- 
proportionate amount of publicity. At such a moment 
he was news, but nothing like as much news as he was 
made by a number of journalists and commentators, 
most of whom were Democrats and some of whom 
were Communists. Thus the investigating committees 
were tied up with an unpopular personality, and when 
the word “McCarthyism” was coined the Democrats 
gained an immediate advantage and the Communists 
secured three important ends. 

First, it gave them a new poison for injection into 
Anglo-American relations. The pretense that Senator 
McCarthy has been given enormous dictatorial pow- 
ers could be developed until quite a number of British 
people could be persuaded to believe that the rule of 
law has been suspended in the United States and the 
gorillas have taken over. 

Second, the fastidious section of the public that 
would most dislike Senator McCarthy would now 
regard persons called before the committees as 


delicate Davids braving a gross Goliath, and such 
of them as were Communists would get the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Third, those who recognized the true nature of the 
American Communist Party were likely to become 
passionate supporters of Senator McCarthy if they 
were given to understand that he is the inspiring 
genius of the investigating committees. Thus the Re- 
publican Party is embarrassed by having to recognize 
that an undisciplined personality commands the sup- 
port of many of its members. This suits the Commu- 
nists, for it is much more likely to fight Communism 
than the Democratic Party, which is hamstrung by its 
need to cover up the mistakes of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. 

But let us consider other aspects of Senator Mc- 
Carthy. It is an undoubted fact that nobody has ever 
accused him of taking a gun and going to the home 
of a political enemy and shooting him as he sat peace- 
ably in his kitchen after his day’s work. Nobody has 
ever accused him of organizing a body which sends 
out “goon squads,” sometimes 70 strong, who rush into 
factories and shops where the owners have resisted 
their extravagant demands and, before the police can 
arrive, upset the merchandise, rip out the telephones, 
use foul language to the loyal employes and the man- 
agerial staff and threaten their lives. Nobody has ever 
accused him of long-standing involvement in maim- 
ing and murder. 

But the American Communist Party is guilty of 
all these offenses. In April, 1948, Communists shot 
and very nearly succeeded in killing Walter Reu- 
ther, who was then president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and had been trying to preserve 
the union from infiltration. There was a Commu- 
nist splinter union with huge headquarters in the 
middle of New York which held assets amount- 
ing to 6 million dollars; the American Federation 
of Labor itself owns under 2 million dollars. This 
splinter habitually used “goon squads,” and once 
sent one into a department store in the New York 
downtown area five days before Christmas. The 
proprietors could do nothing but close their doors, 
to their tremendous loss. 


‘Clown’ Party in Britain 

As for violence, we British are bound to find some 
difficulty in grasping the facts, for our Communist 
Party is the clown among parties. Though it abun- 
dantly indulged in pro-Nazi treasonable activities 
during the Stalin-Hitler Pact, and though Mr. Spring- 
hall, of its National Executive Committee, was con- 
victed of stealing official secrets for a foreign power, 
it has usually manifested the enforced innocence of 
the clown. But the American Communist Party is a 
different story. It is a sordid criminal association 
which has stuck at nothing that might silence its 
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enemies; and to equate its thuggery with “McCarthy- 
ism” is to show a lack of both imagination and of 
moral sense. 

But crypto-Communism has persuaded the public 
that to exercise its moral sense or imagination on this 
subject matter is crude and dowdy. Hence one of the 
key witnesses to the infiltration of the civil service, 
Elizabeth Bentley, is often spoken of with contempt 
because she did not simply leave the American Com- 
munist Party but gave full information about it to 
the FBI. “She should not,” it is naively said, “have 
given away her friends.” 


The Murder of Trotsky 

But Elizabeth Bentley’s book, “Out of Bondage,” 
shows that this highly respectable woman was brought 
into contact with repulsive crimes simply by her mem- 
bership of the American Communist Party. Through 
the Soviet secret-police man who was her Mr. Right, 
she was involved with the two Mexicans who mur- 
dered Robert Sheldon Hart, a young American who 
had gone to Mexico City as a volunteer to serve as 
one of Trotsky’s bodyguards. It is not certain whether 
Hart was a genuine Trotskyite, or a Stalinist posing as 
a Trotskyite, who had, on the occasion of an abortive 
attempt to murder Trotsky, opened the door to the 
assassins. In any case, it seemed to the orthodox Sta- 
linists after that attempt that he knew too much, and 
he was decoyed to a lonely cottage and shot while he 
lay sleeping. 

Later the pitiless Mr. Right helped to arrange the 
attempt to murder Trotsky which was successful. This 
time a trusted woman member of the American Com- 
munist underground set herself to win the friendship 
of a Brooklyn girl, a social worker and Trotskyite. 
She accompanied her to Paris, where she introduced 
her to a young man who was not only a professional 
revolutionary but the son of a professional revolu- 
tionary. There was nothing idealistic or spontaneous 
about his war with society; it was the way his family 
earned its living. Deceiving the Brooklyn girl about 
his origin and his political sympathies, he pretended 
to fall in love with her. Later he traveled to Mexico, 
where through her influence he gained admittance to 
Trotsky’s home. When he had won Trotsky’s confi- 
dence he presented him with an essay he had written, 
and asked him for his opinion on it. As the old man 
bent over the paper he smashed in his brain-pan with 
an ice ax. 

It is not a matter for complacence that many edu- 
cated people should blame a woman for going to the 
police when she found herself involved in such squalor 
and helping them to take steps to prevent others from 
suffering a like degradation. 

Nor is it a matter for complacency that many edu- 
cated people should be unperturbed by such nauseat- 
ing events when they are revealed by the investigating 
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committees, but are moved to protest by relatively 
unimportant flaws in investigatory manners. It is true 
that some of the committees’ members are not among 
the most gifted of God’s creatures, and do not manage 
to conceal it. One Senator’s examinations of witnesses 
are as painful as the spectacle of a man trying to open 
a Yale lock with a crowbar. But it is also true that in 
1950 the Un-American Activities Committee spent six 
days inquiring into the “American Aspects of the As- 
sassination of Leon Trotsky.” 

Part of the time was given to the story of the 
Brooklyn girl, the rest to the story of an unsuccessful 
attempt to organize the escape of Trotsky’s murderer 
from his Mexican prison, said to have been planned 
by nine residents in New York, all of whom refused to 
co-operate with the Committee in their evidence. 
Some of these nine persons were highly educated. Five 
were or had been employed by the New York Board 
of Education, four as teachers and one as a school 
clerk. 

Surely it is not rash to take these facts as indicating 
that the United States has other troubles to worry 
about than the demagogic qualities of Senator Mc- 
Carthy? But there are at the present moment many 
signs of a curious callousness in the public mind. Con- 
cern is rarely shown, on either side of the Atlantic, for 
those officials of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations who, 
when they have been working to free member unions 
from Communist infiltration, have been beaten and 
left for dead in the streets. But on the other hand far 
too many people on both sides of the Atlantic ac- 
quiesce in the Communist exploitation of certain 
tragedies arising out of the recent exposures of under- 
ground activity. 


‘Suicides’ of Communists 

Several people who have been named as Commu- 
nists before the investigating committees have later 
met death by violence. They have been :epresented 
as innocent victims driven to suicide by fear of 
the committees. Even if this were true, it would 
not be a valid argument against the investigations. 
A number of murderers commit suicide because 
they fear trial for murder; but no sane person 
would argue from this that the law ought to aban- 
don the prosecution of murderers. Moreover, it is by 
no means certain that all these deaths by violence 
which have been suffered by Communists or ex- 
Communists are suicides. 

Americans are by no means an uncourageous peo- 
ple, and it seems strange that those among them who 
have had the special audacity to engage in illegal 
activities should be timid enough to be driven to kill 
themselves by the prospect of appearing before com- 
mittees which have the power to question but not to 
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punish them. Such Americans, be it noted, need not 
fear isolation, since there are enough of them to make 
a self-sufficient world; many of them have substantial 
means, and those who have not are usually found em- 
ployed by the Communist Party. On the other hand, 
if a Communist is due to appear before a committee 
and is likely to tell the truth, by reason of native 
candor or fatigue with crime, it is to the advantage of 
the Communist Party to silence him. 

Laurence Duggan, a civil servant who was named 
as a Soviet Agent, had a devoted family, many friends, 
and no need to fear poverty. He was also a man of 
high principles who might well be suspected of a 
leaning toward honesty. He was found lying dead 
on the street, having fallen a great height from a 
window in his apartment. He had one sock on 
and one sock off, and appeared to have been dis- 
turbed while dressing. 


Mystery in Radio Man‘s Death 

Just how disgusting the exploitation of these deaths 
may be can be judged by reference to a recent tragedy, 
with which, it must be conceded, Senator McCarthy 
was connected. He has been conducting an inquiry 
into the State Department’s administration of the 
Voice of America, the transatlantic equivalent of the 
BBC [British Broadcasting Corporation] Foreign 
Service. In the course of it it emerged that two radio 
stations, designed for transmissions to Central and 
Eastern Europe and to the Far East, were being con- 
structed at a cost of 10 million dollars apiece on un- 
suitable sites in a belt of constant electric storms. 
Three weeks later Raymond Kaplan, a radio engineer 
who had approved these sites, was run over by a truck 
in Cambridge, Mass., near the technical institute 
where he worked. In his pocket was found a sealed 
letter. 

This was a curious document: so curious that the 
New York Times described it in a caption as “pur- 
portedly giving the reasons for the suicide of Ray- 
mond Kaplan,” and pointed out that it was “marked 
by errors in grammar and labored structural twists 
that suggested, considering Mr. Kaplan’s educational 
background, it was written by a man very much upset 
and nervous.” 

It was addressed to his wife and child, but it made 
no reference to any personal matter between him- 
self and his wife or any relative or any friend. 
It began with a justification of the part he had 
played in choosing the sites of the radio stations, 
couched in very odd terms for a highly trained 
scientific worker. Throughout this passage he mis- 
spelled the name of a close colleague. What is 
odder still is that Mr. Kaplan did not mention 
what has since been discovered, that he had in fact 
demurred at approving the selection of these sites. 
It ended with an explanation that he was committing 


suicide because he feared persecution, obviously by 
Senator McCarthy’s Committee. 

“This is not an easy thing to do but I think it is 
the only way. You see once the dogs are set on 
you everything you have done since the beginning 
of time is suspect. You and darling David should 
not be made to bear any more than this act will 
make you do, if I don’t I am afraid you two 
through absolutely no fault of your own will be 
continuously hounded for the rest of your lives.” 
But the Committee had not subpoenaed him; and 

he had that afternoon applied for leave to take the 
next day off. 

In a postscript Mr. Kaplan sent his wife, with whom 
he had enjoyed a happy married life, this incredible 
last message: “I owe the Government $100 for travel 
advances. They owe me $18.” Mr. Kaplan was earn- 
ing a salary of $9,600 a year. It would strike us as odd 
if an Englishman who was earning £3,000 a year 
should pause, when about to commit suicide in a hor- 
ribly painful manner, to inform his wife that she was 
likely to receive a bill for £30 and must remember 
that she had a credit of £6 on the account. 

But if the letter is curious, so curious that the New 
York Times referred to it as the note which Mr. Kap- 
lan “was supposed to have written,” what happened 
to it is more curious still. It was turned over by the 
local police to a county medical officer, who gave it 
up to the Federal Bureau of Investigation but re- 
tained a copy of the text, which he read over the tele- 
phone to a State Department official in Washington, 
whose locus standi in this matter seems mysterious. 
The Kaplan family were not shown the note or given 
any opportunity to express an opinion as to whether 
it was genuine. It was then issued to the press, as the 
New York Times coldly put it, “by a congressional 
source which declined to be named.” 

It would indeed seem as if not all the vices in the 


United States were on the side of Senator McCarthy. 


It is time we admitted that, while Cleon the dema- 
gogue was an unpleasant fellow, so was Charles Peace 
[notorious British criminal hanged for murder in 
1879]; and if a community spends all its energy on 
hostility to Cleon it may find itself with none to 
spare for the pursuit of Charles Peace. Then civiliza- 
tion must crumble. This is an acute danger today, 
because the middle classes are subject to a special 
temptation to ignore fraud and murder and their 
importance and to pretend that civilization can 
persist without the safeguards of justice. 


Need for Safeguards of Justice 

Karl Marx foresaw this and rejoiced in it. The in- 
vestigating committees, with all their faults, have col- 
lected a vast mass of material which shows the tempt- 
ers and the tempted achieving their ignoble destiny. 
As educational facilities are available to more and 
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more of the population, more and more people rise 
into the middle classes and find it harder and harder 
to distinguish themselves from the mass. Most people 
who achieve distinction win it by exceptional com- 
petence or by devoted service to some highly reputed 
organization of one sort or another. The Communist 
Party offers its members secret advantages over their 
neighbors on condition that they serve the interests of 
the Soviet Union. 

The reports of the committees show that these ad- 
vantages take many forms, but the most common is 
the jobbery of posts in the civil service and office in 
the trade-unions. And the bribetaking is rendered 
morally painless, and becomes indeed the source of a 
sense of beatification, since there is a pretense that 
the bribetakers are involved in these proceedings only 
because they are noble souls anxious to free the down- 
trodden workers. If less handsome bribes are extended 
to sympathizers and that army of the silent who ignore 
the obvious facts about Communism, they at least 
share in the issue of these halos of bogus altruism. 

This venality is the crime peculiar to our age, and it 
is a great crime. The world cannot survive if it be in- 


fested with a plague of poor reporters who pronounce 
killing no murder when it is committed by the Amer- 
ican Communist Party, of prejudiced apologists who 
see no harm in the smashing of old Trotsky’s skull, in 
the shooting of a sleeping boy, in the indecent cantrips 
around Raymond Kaplan’s corpse. This plague offers 
a particular danger at this time. All those persons 
who take bribes directly or indirectly from the local 
Communist parties throughout the world have a 
vested interest in bad relations between their national 
governments and the Soviet Union. For should the 
Soviet Union suffer a real change of heart, should it 
abandon its promotion of espionage, sabotage and 
infiltration of unions in foreign countries, the stream 
of bribes would dry up at its source. 

It is time that we recognized honestly the nature 
and prevalence of the antisocial forces our gen- 
eration has allowed to flourish. But of course it 
would be much easier, much more popular, much 
safer, to follow the middle-class fashion of today 
and repeat what may or may not be true, but is 
certainly irrelevant: that we are all much superior 
to Senator McCarthy. 


—United Press 


SENATOR McCARTHY 
“The hypnotic power of the word ‘McCarthyism’ “ 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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WHEAT, COTTON PILE UP— 
CONTROLS ON WAY BACK 


A paradox in agriculture: 

The new Administration gives 
more freedom to most business 
but may be forced to put more 
controls on farms. 

Growers are likely to be told: 
Produce 175 million fewer bush- 
els of wheat, 4 million fewer 
bales of cotton. 

Tobacco and peanuts, tightly 
regulated for years, will stay un- 
der controls. 


Republicans, after promising farm- 
ers prosperity with less regulation, are 
now, in the face of slumping prices, 
preparing to increase controls. 

Nearly 2.5 million farmers may be re- 
quired by the Government to plant less 
wheat and cotton for 1954 harvests. 
More than a fifth of the land now in 
these crops is likely to be retired or di- 
verted to other use. (See chart on this 
page. ) 

In other ways, the coming controls 
would not be pleasant. They would work 
hardships on many, because of the diffi- 
culty of dealing fairly with everyone in 
such a large group. Penalties for not fol- 
lowing federal orders would seem harsh. 
If past experience is a guide, there 
would be plenty of complaints. 

This turnabout, from freedom to more 
regulation, is not something Republicans 
relish. Controls are coming, they say, be- 
cause of problems left them by the Demo- 
crats. 

Most farmers were free from produc- 
tion controls after the Korean war began. 
They were encouraged by high price 
supports to produce abundantly. As a 
result, surpluses have been piling up. 

Most surpluses fall in the Govern- 
ment’s lap, through loans and purchases 
made to check the drop in prices, as re- 
quired by law. The remedy in the law is 
production cuts. 

By the time Ezra Taft Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, can put these into 
effect, he is expected to have on hand or 
under loan nearly 600 million bushels of 
wheat and 2.5 million bales of cotton, 
enough to keep U. S. in flour and baked 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Ahead for Farmers: 


NEW CUTBACKS IN PRODUCTION? 


THIS YEAR— 
farmers are planting... 77 million acres 
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NEXT YEAR— 
Government may allow only... 60 million acres 
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THIS YEAR— 
farmers are likely to plant... 26 million acres 


COTTON 


NEXT YEAR— 
Government may allow only... 19 million acres 
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You go to a lot of trouble to write a 
good letter. Surely, you want it to look 
as good as it sounds. 


With an IBM Executive* Electric 
Typewriter, your letters will have 
distinguished appearance and express 
the personality of your company and 
yourself. 


For instance:t 


IBM Bold Face Type is a strong 
straightforward type, distinctly 
masculine in character. ‘ 





IBM Secretarial Type is warm 
and personal, yet has 
businesslike dignity. 





IBM Mid-Century Type, with its 
clear cut lines, is direct, modern, 
convincing. 





tThese samples slightly reduced in size 


We'll be glad to show you the 9 other 
distinctive IBM type styles, and what 
an impressive difference the IBM Ex- 
ecutive can make in the appearance 
of your letters. 


Here’s why it’s different— 


The IBM Executive uses a unique 
system of letter spacing ... instead of 
every character taking exactly the 
same space on the writing line, as on 
standard typewriters, thin letters get 
narrower space, wide letters get the 
wider space needed. So, each word, 
each line, is more attractive and more 
legible, and the over-all appearance is 
outstanding. 





























Standard IBM Executive 
Typewriter spacing Typewriter spacing 


IBM, Dept. Y-1 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
In Canada: Don Mills Road, Toronto 6, Ont. 


C] I'd like to see the IBM Executive 
Electric Typewriter. 





CL] Please send brochure. 
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WRITE FOR DETAILS 





Everything blossoms at the 
Gideon—the trees, the flowers and so 
will you. It’s the Saratoga sunshine, 
the Adirondack air, the well-balanced 
menu...the hours of peaceful sleep. 
It’s the resting and “‘taking it easy,” 
the swimming, riding, golfing. Best of 
all, it’s the famous Spa Baths where 
mineral-rich bubbles bring forth the 
“new you”—the once wilted flower in 
full bloom again. Privately operated. 
For reservations or free booklet, write 
Myron H. Woolley, Manager. 
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Cutbacks in wheat and cotton are likely next year 
unless weather or bugs reduce yields in 1953... . 


goods for over a year, in shirts, sheets 
and other cottons for three months. 

Controls will have political impact. 
Republicans may have to reckon with 
dissatisfied farmers in congressional 
elections next year. 

Controls may also give Mr. Benson a 
chance to test the soundness of his own 
approach to price supports. He feels 
farmers would rather have freedom, at 
the cost of lower price supports, than 
controls, brought on by the present sys- 
tem of rigid high supports. Controls for 
wheat and cotton will make farmers 
keenly aware of this choice. 

Drastic reductions in acreages seem 
unavoidable, the way the law is written. 

In wheat, a “normal supply,” as de- 
fined by law, would be about 1.15 bil- 
lion bushels. Actual supply will be about 
1.6 billion when the present crop comes 
in; it would be expected to be still 
greater unless next year’s crop is cut. 

The formula provided by law indicates 
the next year’s crop should be held to 
about 865 million bushels. That could be 
grown on less than 60 million acres with 
average growing conditions. The present 
crop is estimated at a little more than 1 
billion bushels on 77 million acres. 

So, the prospect is for 17 million or 
more acres to be taken out of wheat. 

In cotton, a “normal supply” would be 
about 16.9 million bales. Actual supply, 
if this year’s crop repeats 1952, will go 
over 20 million. The law would call for 
a 1954 crop of about 11 million bales. 
Given average yields, this could be 
grown on about 19 million acres, com- 
pared with perhaps 26 million now. 

About 7 million acres would be taken 
out of cotton. 

Secretary Benson may modify these 
figures, as the picture changes in com- 
ing months. But he can scarcely avoid 
ordering cutbacks for next year, unless 
bugs or bad weather kill about 20 per 
cent of this year’s wheat and cotton. 

The reduction can be brought about 
in two ways: 

Handing each farmer an “acre- 
age allotment,” telling him how 
many acres of wheat and cotton he 
may plant. 

Also assigning him a “marketing 
quota,” which, in effect, makes it 
difficult for him to sell if he over- 
plants. 

For cotton control, the law says both 
allotments and quotas must be used. Al- 
lotments without quotas are legal for 
wheat, but official thinking favors using 
both controls for both crops. 

Some choice of whether to accept 
quotas is given to farmers. When the 


Secretary of Agriculture thinks quotas 
are needed, he calls for a vote, not later 
than July 24 for wheat and December 16 
for cotton. Farmers are told what their 
quotas will be. They ballot secretly. The 
Government plan needs a “yes” from two 
thirds of those voting. 

But farmers actually vote with a gun 
at their heads. The law says that, if the 
necessary two-thirds approval isn’t given, 
the Secretary must reduce price supports 
by about 45 per cent and thus allow 
prices to drop sharply. 

In the past, farmers have always voted 
for wheat and cotton quotas when asked, 
Rice and tobacco growers have rejected 
quotas on occasion. 

Assignment of quotas, handled |o- 
cally by elected committees of farmers, 
always gives rise to complaints. Quotas 
are shared on the basis of each farm's 
production of the crop over the past 
three years. This means that: 

Newcomers planning to grow wheat 
and cotton on newly cleared farms can 
expect trouble getting allotments big 
enough to be profitable. 

Farmers who have had poor crops 
recently, because of floods, droughts or 
other difficulties, will have to appeal for 
special allowances. 

State and local committees have some 
leeway. They hold back about 3 per 
cent of the national acreage allotment 
to take care of such problems. 

Cotton planters who averaged 5 acres 
or less are not cut. Quotas do not apply 
to wheat crops up to 15 acres or 200 
bushels. 

In the long run, quotas tend to keep 
in production poor farms that might 
otherwise be abandoned; to slight new, 
better farm areas. Cotton’s drift from the 
Southeast into New Mexico, Arizona and 
California would be slowed. 

Enforcement of quotas isn’t pleasant. 
Local committees check up on farmers. 
Those who comply get white marketing 
cards, clearing their crops for sale. A 
farmer allotted 100 acres can sell all he 
can grow on that acreage. 

A farmer caught overplanting is 
assessed a penalty. The penalty is ap- 
plied this way in cotton: 

A farmer is allowed, say, 50 acres but 
plants 60. His average yield has been 270 
pounds per acre, indicating that produc 
tion from those 10 extra acres is likely to 
be about 2,700 pounds. 

He is penalized 50 per cent of the 
support price, or about 15 cents per 
pound, on excess cotton, which comes to 
$405 on this crop. 

He can square himself in three ways: 
pay the penalty, give his excess cotton 
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..- Penalties are levied 
it quotas are exceeded 


to the Government, or actually produce 
on his 60 acres only as much as he would 
normally get from 50. 

Unless the penalty is cleared up, no 
one can buy from him without becoming 
liable for the same penalty. So it’s “No 
sale,” when a grower shows up without 
a white card. 

If a farmer feeds excess wheat to his 
livestock, the Government can still 
charge him with the penalty. 

A mix-up makes the wheat penalty 
somewhat uncertain, however. Congress 
set this also at 50 per cent of the sup- 
port price, which would now mean over 
a dollar a bushel. But a 1949 act repealed 
one section of farm law tied in with that 
penalty provision. As a result, violators 
might claim that an earlier penalty of 
only 15 cents a bushel applies now. 

Government lawyers are worried about 
that. They believe a 15-cent penalty 
would not deter violations. Congress may 
be asked to clear up the law. 

Farmers do buck quotas at times. 
Roscoe C. Filbrun, of Ohio, went to the 
Supreme Court to get wheat quotas de- 
clared unconstitutional; he lost. A Texas 
cotton grower, subject to quotas in 1950, 
hung on to his fiber for two years, hoping 
to sell it without penalty; he finally paid. 

Will quotas cure surpluses and be 
temporary? Prospects are not too bright. 

The law does not really try to end 
surpluses but only reduce them. It re- 
quires the Secretary to set quotas at 30 
per cent more than prospective demand. 

Farmers tend to overshoot that goal, 
legally. When they cut acreage, they 
drop poor fields and work harder on the 
rest. Yields improve. 

Cotton and wheat controls, once im- 
posed, have been ended only by bad 
weather and wars. Peanuts have been 
subject to quotas for three years, major 
types of tobacco for 14, with no im- 
mediate prospect of getting out from 
under, 

A real danger is that quotas may 
create or aggravate problems in other 
crops. Farmers will not leave 24 million 
acres of wheat and cotton land idle. 
They'll use much of it for other crops 
offering good prices. 

Those with dairy herds may enlarge 
them, converting idle acres into pasture, 
and incidentally aggravating the butter 
surplus. Barley, soybeans and grain sor- 
ghums will probably be sown more 
heavily. 

But, despite the shortcomings of con- 
trols, they seem to be in the cards for 
Wheat and cotton. Only a very bad dose 
of regulation could set the stage for a 
new, perhaps freer, farm law. 
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WRIGHT MEMORIAL NEAR 


They, Too, Chose KITTY HAWK, N. C. 
ACCESSIBLE NORTH CAROLINA 


... Where today, on the Golden Anniversary of 
the First Flight, industry continues to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of easy-to-get-to isolation. 


Your plant in North Carolina is “accessible” to 
a large, dispersed labor force . . . raw materials 
. .. abundant power .. . the world’s major markets. 
Yet, there is “isola- 

tion” from dangerous 

congestion, crowded 

living conditions and 

unstable labor. 


For a list of industrial sites 
and buildings and other infor- 
mation, communicate with 


| DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Why your own operating records will prove 


It's better business to bu 
Chevrolet Trucks 





Capacity for capacity ... specification for specification 


Chevrolet Trucks do your work for less money 


Put Chevrolet trucks to work 
on your job and you will see 
for yourself how hauling costs 
go down. Your own records 

will prove it just as the records of thousands of other truck 
users across the country have in the past. 

Your records will show that not only do Chevrolet 
trucks list for less, but they cost less to own and operate per 
ton-mile hauled. 

What’s more, these 1953 Chevrolet Advance-Design 
trucks bring you features and advantages offered by no 
other make of truck. 

For example, the advanced Loadmaster engine in heavy- 
duty models brings you new high-compression power 


(7.1 to 1 ratio)—more horsepower—and an important 
increase in gasoline economy! In light- and medium-duty 
models, Chevrolet’s great Thriftmaster engine is well- 
known for its thrifty power. 

Then, too, these 1953 Chevrolet trucks are built 
stronger to last longer—with heavier, sturdier, more 
rigid construction. 

And, in addition, the fast, smooth operation of both 
“Torque-Action” and ‘“Twin-Action” brakes means 
quicker, surer, safer stops. 

Wouldn’t it be wise for you to find out more about them? 
Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to show you all the 
reasons why it is better business to buy Chevrolet trucks. 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 





No other truck at any price offers all these advance-design features: 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for 
yout job—plus economy in the Loadmaster or 
tiftmaster engine. 

HIGH-EFFICIENCY COMBUSTION: Specially de- 
signed combustion chamber squeezes all available 
power from fuel. 

POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fuel 
to meet exact requirements of engine load and 
speed with 2-way controlled ignition. 

SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 
special types of lubrication to lengthen engine life. 


[S$ in demand 
in value 
Ques if) Sales 


SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, 
safe shifting —eliminates ‘“‘double-clutching.” 


HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth 


: . ressures, 
stronger tooth section gives extra 


urability, 


STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better 
gear alignment, better tooth contact on medium- 
and heavy-duty models. 


SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving 
splines mate directly with wheel hubs on heavy- 
duty models. No bolts to loosen or permit oil leaks. 


BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a 
husky double walled, all-welded steel unit of 
great strength and durability. 


UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides built 
as separate matching units for greater strength 
and safety. Widest color choice at no extra cost. 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated 
is dependent on availability of material.) 


11 Straight Years as First Choice of 


America’s Truck Buyers 


More buyers have chosen Chevrolet trucks 
than any other make—for 11 consecutive 
truck production years. That is in itself an 


amazing record and one which gives added 
weight to the widespread conviction of 
Chevrolet’s superior qualities and value. 








Executive Life-Line 


It’s automatic. It’s separate from your regular switchboard. No operator is needed: 
You can hold private individual discussions or group conferences. You can 
connect to as many as 55 extensions in plant or office. 


The handsome new SELECT-O-PHONE EXECUTIVE STATION dials and rings automatically 
at the touch of a push button. You need not hold the button down. Both hands 
are free for other work. And, a separate hand-set gives complete privacy when desired; 

With only a simple 4-wire connection, it’s easy to install or relocate, and 
the EXECUTIVE STATION can be added to any existing SELECT-O-PHONE installation. 


SELECT-O-PHONE is a product of Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, an associate of 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation. It’s another example of the leadership in 
research and engineering, resources and facilities of [T&T and its manufacturing associates, 


ar. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
For full information on SELECT-O-PHONE, write to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 








IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Advice on how to weather the summer heat comes now from Dr. John M. Lynch, 
of the National Institutes of Health. He's a "doctor's doctor"--the man who 
watches over the health of scientists working at the Institutes. 

Dr. Lynch's advice on summer health and comfort is this: 


HELP YOUR OWN COOLING SYSTEM. First rule, both for health and for comfort, 
is to encourage evaporation. That cools you off. A fan helps. Wear loose- 
fitting clothes, light in weight. If you're out in the sun, stick to light- 
colored clothes. Heat rays bounce off light colors. 





DRINK MORE WATER. You lose a lot of your body fluids in summer, more than 
most people realize. You need to replace it by drinking extra amounts of water. 
At least four or five glasses between mealtimes are deSirable. That's in addi- 
tion to the water you drink with meals. Fruit juice is all right, but water 
is better. Don't increase your alcohol intake in hot weather. 





USE EXTRA SALT. Remember to put back the salt you lose in perspira= 
tion. Unless you work in the sun, you probably don't need salt tablets. 
Just sprinkle a little more salt than usual on the food you eat. 





DIET. Dr. Lynch advises sticking to a normal, well-balanced diet. 
There isn't much merit in the summer-diet fads you hear about. No need, 
for instance, to cut down on meat or other high-protein foods. As for hot 
or cold meals, eat whichever you like. 


EXERCISE. Watch this. Strenuous exercise in hot weather, if you're not 
accustomed to it, can be harmful. If you are getting along in years, better 
cut down a bit on your exercise in summer. 


BATHS. You'll find a lukewarm bath or shower more refreshing in summer 
than either a hot or a cold bath. 


SUNBURN. Dr. Lynch says it's pretty generally agreed now that 
sunning confers no special health benefits. Overdone, it can be harmful. 
You will do well to avoid getting severe sunburn. No great danger 
immediately, but it appears that cumulative effects of too much sunning, 
over many years, can encourage skin cancer. 


(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


A WORD OF COMFORT. AS Summer wears on, you get acclimated to high tempera- 





tures. Hot, muggy days bother you more now than they will later. 


BUILDING A HOME. If you are thinking of building a new house this spring, 
you need to know what you'll be up against. Building costs declined for a 
while, but now are rising again. On the average, costs today are back at the 
peak level of last September. So the odds are against getting a real bargain. 

Older houses, though, are well below peak prices in most areas. As a rule, 
they are hard to sell. If you find a secondhand house that fills your needs-- 
or one that can be remodeled to suit--you may be able to drive a bargain. 





BUILDING COSTS VARY. Here's another point: How much it costs you to 
build the home you want will depend, in large degree, upon where you build 
it. Prices vary widely from one city to another. You see the range ina 
new 70-city survey made by Federal Housing Administration. FHA finds that 
the cost of the same five-room frame house varies from $6,127 in Long 
Beach, Calif., to $9,117 in Cleveland, Ohio. Those are not absolute 
prices, since certain things are omitted. But they show the range. 
Presumably, the same range applies to all houses, expensive and low-cost. 

Details of the survey finding are reported in the spring issue of 
FHA's quarterly publication, "Insured Mortgage Portfolio." You can order a 
copy from Superintendent of Documents, Washington. Price: 15 cents. 





TRAVELING IN LATIN AMERICA. Some tips from our Inter-American News Editor, 
who is on a tour of Central and South American countries: 

Travelers from U.S. will find costs highest in Venezuela. Cuba, Dominican 
Republic and Panama are close seconds. Mexico, despite rising prices, remains 
something of a bargain, as dollars will buy more pesos than a few years ago. 

Peru probably offers the best deal in Latin America for tourists spending 
dollars or travelers' checks. Also good: Guatemala, Costa Rica, Ecuador. 

Brazil gives the tourist more for a dollar than any other country on the 
East Coast of South America. Colombia prices are on the high side. Dollars 
go quite a long way in Chile, though hotels are not cheap. 





WORKING COUPLES. Here's a new tax case that may affect a good many 
married couples: Man and wife both work=--he in one city, she in another. 





The wife claims a tax deduction for the cost of board and lodging in the 

city where she works, arguing that her job takes her away from home. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue denies the deduction, and the case goes to court. 
The Tax Court now upholds the Bureau ruling, on the ground that the 

cost of board and lodging is a personal expense. Since the wife holds a 

regular job, says the Court, she is not entitled to the travel deductions 

that a taxpayer can get for temporary work away from home. 


CICADAS. If your garden or farm, like many others in the Eastern 
States, is being invaded by the periodical cicada--"17-year locust"=-- the 
Agriculture Department will give you advice on how to control these insects. 
The Department has a new publication on the subject--"The Periodical Cicada, 
Leaflet 340." You can get a free copy by writing to the Office of Information, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 
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CHEMICALS 
play a 

billion-dollar role 

in the Philadelphia 


area, from explosives 
















to fertilizers, from 

wonder drugs to 

plastics. If chemicals 
mean business to you, 
you'll benefit from the 
“on-the-spot” contact 
provided by 

The Philadelphia National. 





THE NUMBER ONE BANK IN PHILADELPHIA 
—in the heart of the world’s greatest industrial area 


1803, — 


’5O YEARS OF 


e053... ‘SHE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corperation 


Bedeviled by 


high costs? 


One place you may be able to save far more than 
you realize is in printing costs. 

For instance, if your company uses folders, booklets, 
and similar sales materials, a big share of every printing 
bill is probably for fine enamel paper. But what brand? 
That’s the key question, because today enamel 
papers of identical quality are not all the same price. 

Consolidated Enamel Papers average 15 to 25% 
below the cost of old style, premium-priced enamels. 

The sole reason is the modern, one-step enamel paper- 
making method Consolidated pioneered. It eliminates 
several costly operations still necessary to other makers. 
The resulting savings are yours for the asking. 


free escape! To prove that Consolidated Enamels cut only 
costs, not quality, we'll be glad to send you a generous supply 
without obligation. All we ask is that your printer run them 
under identical conditions with the paper you're now using. 
If the results aren't equal or superior in every way, you 
haven't lost a thing. So why not drop us a note on your 
letterhead today? And let the cost devil take the hindmost. 


oe 
contol wibietedinaien 





PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS « MODERN GLOSS * FLASH GLOSS + PRODUCTOLITH * CONSOLITH 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. * Sales Offices: 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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DURKIN—IN A 3-WAY SQUEEZE 


It Comes From Labor, Business and Politics 


Was Taft right when he called 
Durkin's appointment “‘incredi- 
ble’? There are signs the Labor 
Secretary has an impossible job. 

As a union man, his instinct 
isto help labor. As an Eisenhow- 
er appointee, he is expected to 
follow the Republican line. 

Congress, as a result, still has 
no word from Durkin on Taft- 
Hartley changes. Durkin is one 
Cabinet member caught in a 
squeeze. 


One of the big, unanswered ques- 
tions around Washington at the mo- 
ment is this: How long can Martin P. 
Durkin stick it out as Secretary of 
Labor with the cards stacked against 
him as they are? 

Troubles have been piling up for 
Durkin ever since he took office. As a 
Democrat and labor leader, he has little 
in common with the Republicans from 
the business world who make up the rest 
of the Eisenhower Cabinet. His job is 
tuning out to be full of frustrations. 

Republicans in Congress are suspicious 
of him. His friends in the unions are look- 
ing to him to protect the interests of 
labor. Employers take a dim view of 
having a union official make decisions 
that will affect their businesses. Durkin, 
a a result, is caught in a three-way 
squeeze. 

Congress would like to have his ideas 
on amending the Taft-Hartley Act. If 
he follows the union line that comes 
naturally, he will be accused of disloyalty 
to the Republican Administration he is 
serving. Unions want the law repealed. 
the follows the Republican line, he will 
be tuning against his union colleagues, 
with whom he always has been on good 
tems. Republicans want nothing done to 
weaken the basic purposes of the law. 

So Secretary Durkin prefers to keep 
silent on the labor-law issue—at least as 
far as public statements go. Democrats 
on the Senate Labor Committee have 
ttied to smoke him out on his views, but 
Republicans say they will not force him 
to testify against his will. 

¢ Administration reportedly plans 
to let Durkin send his proposed Taft- 
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SECRETARY OF LABOR MARTIN P. DURKIN 
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... he feels pressures from three sides 


Hartley amendments to the White House. 
His views then will be checked with the 
rest of the Cabinet, and an Administra- 
tion statement on the amendments may 
be drafted. This statement, it is planned, 
will go to Congress at some future date. 
Thus, the public announcement of views 
would be from the Administration and 
not from Durkin. The Labor Secretary is 
reported to have some recommendations 
in mind. Among other things, he is said 
to favor changing the law to legalize 
“closed shop” contracts, now prohibited. 

Important jobs in the Labor Depart- 
ment, meanwhile, are going begging. 
The Department still is staffed with 
many New Dealers holding over from 
the Truman Administration. Only one 
new top aide is on the job: Under 
Secretary Lloyd A. Mashburn, who, like 
Durkin, formerly was an official of an 
AFL Union. Mashburn, however, is a 
Republican. 

Durkin has run into various kinds of 
roadblocks in trying to fill three Assistant 
Secretary posts. 

In one case, the CIO suggested John 
W. Edelman, Washington representative 


of the CIO Textile Workers, for an ap- 
pointment. Edelman’s name was sent to 
the White House by Durkin, but it did 
not get to the Senate for confirmation. 
According to insiders, the White House 
feared that the Senate would reject 
Edelman’s nomination or at least that it 
would stir up a fight. Many Republicans 
in Congress are opposed to Edelman on 
the ground that he once was a Socialist. 
He is known as an anti-Communist and 
reportedly was cleared on_ loyalty 
grounds, but the White House wanted to 
avoid a Senate battle. 

Walter Reuther, President of the CIO, 
it is reported, was asked informally by 
the White House to suggest another 
candidate for the job, but declined. 
Durkin also seems to be standing on the 
original nomination. 

Another nomination for a top Labor 
Department job was blocked by Senator 
John M. Butler (Rep.), of Maryland. 
Durkin wanted to name a Labor De- 
partment career man, Leo R. Werts, as 
an Assistant Secretary to handle inter- 
national problems. Butler objected on 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Were 


as carelul as a cat 


with kittens 





Let’s not pussyfoot, friends. Let’s 
admit it. When you’re handling big 
things like freight trains, hauling as we 
do 98 million tons a year of everything 
from steel, lumber, and perishables 
to crockery and Christmas tree orna- 
ments, you'll now and then bust a thing 
or two. 


But, like a cat with kittens, Southern 
Pacific is treating your goods with a 
lot of tender care. Statistics show that 
we’ve reduced Loss & Damage by more 
than one third in the past three years. 


And, since every person in the 
United States (whether shipper, con- 
signee, or you, the consumer) eats, 
wears, or uses goods carried over 
Southern Pacific Lines, we’ve thus been 
doing a better job for you. 


How did we do it? We have a Se- 
cret Weapon. It isn’t that clever little 
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device that records rough handling, the 
Impact Register, though we use a lot 
of these. It’s not Stop-Watch Timing or 
Three-Way Ride Recorders, though 
these too are S.P weapons. It’s not the 
fact that our Packaging and Loading 
experts are ready to help and advise 
every shipper, though they are. It’s not 
even the thousands of on-the-job Care- 
ful Car Handling meetings, or the mo- 
tion pictures, visual aids, and other 
means of training employees old and 
new, used by our Freight Protection 
Experts. 


No, our secret weapon is simply 
the spirit of S.P people, the way they’ve 
taken hold with these scientific meth- 
ods and devices for Careful Freight 
Handling. From train and engine crews, 
yardmen, agents, clerks, car inspectors, 
and handlers all the way to phone girls 
and “top brass,” it’s a team of 95,000 
men and women devoted to better serv- 
ice for our S.P territory, and thus for 
all Americans wherever they are, from 
Seoul, Korea, to Penobscot, Maine. 


We can help you. Jf you plan to 
expand your industry in our territory, 
we invite you to use S. P.’s confidential 
industrial service. Write W. W. Hale, 
Vice President, System Freight Traffic, 
Southern Pacific, 65 Market St., San 
Francisco 5. 





SouTHERN Paciric Company, D. J. RussE.i, President, HEADQUARTERS: SAN FRANCISCO - Houston 
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Durkin blames White House 
staff for cool relations . . . 


the ground that Werts is a “New Deal 
Democrat” and is sympathetic to cer. 
tain programs of the International Labor 
Organization that are considered by the 
Senator to be “left wing.” The ILO, 
an agency affiliated with the United 
Nations, is under attack by some Re. 
publican Senators. 

The third appointment as Assistant 
Secretary is to go-to an employer, but 
again there has been a delay. One ex. 
planation is that Durkin does not want 
to fill this job until a CIO man has been 
given a place in the Department. 

White House relations with the Labor 
Department also are said to be strained, 
except for Durkin’s contacts with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, himself. Durkin je- 
portedly does not blame the President 
for the Department's troubles, but 





—United Press 


WITH SENATOR TAFT 
The Senate pulls one way 


thinks that staff members at the White 
House are responsible. According to 
friends, Durkin has remarked that, when 
he approaches a group of Administration 
officials, they stop talking—as if he were 
an outsider. 

Minimum-wage problems are at- 
other source of trouble for Mr. Durkin. 
Employers in some cases are protesting 
against his orders fixing higher minimun- 
wage rates for Government contracts in 
cotton and woolen textile mills. The rates 
actually were proposed by former Sec- 
retary Maurice J. Tobin, but Durkin 
came into office in time to catch most of 
the complaints and lawsuits. 

A Durkin order on wages in the build- 
ing trades also hus come in for some ctit- 
icism from contractors. The Secretary 
is permitted by law to determine wages 
to be paid on Government construction 
projects. Formerly, this authority wa 
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3 . . . Controversial talks 
are avoided by Secretary 


il Ff delegated jointly to the Solicitor of the 
t= ff Jabor Department and an AFL Assistant 
© Fh secretary of Labor. Now, Durkin’ has 
© Ff delegated the power to Under Secretary 
), Mashburn, and some contractors have 
d protested because of Mashburn’s_ back- 
e- ground as an AFL building-trades official. 
However, friends of Durkin point out 
nt Ff that the Department does not have a 
ut solicitor at the present time, and argue 
X- Bhat Mashburn handled similar duties 
nt # + California’s State Government without 
NF binging on charges of bias. The legal 
staff of the Labor Department will con- 


Ot Fi time to do much of the work in deter- 
d, mining rates, it was explained. 

+3 Speeches delivered by the Secretary 
eB since he took office in January are a 
- futher indication of the delicate position 
yu 


he is in, politically. Durkin steers away 
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WITH CIO‘S REUTHER 
The unions pull another 


¥5 fom controversial subjects. He favors 
ais safe topics, such as the need for better 
si relations between management and labor. 
pu Former Secretary Tobin, on the other 
hand, frequently urged membership in 
an. or unions, although he was not a 
rkin. tion member, 
sting Durkin knows that, if he indulges in 
aa stong prounion talk, he will add to his 


te iq. Uoubles in Congress, and possibly at the 
is OB White House. I 5 h rec 
voit ite House. In one speech recently, 
i he indicated his feelings when he told 
urkin ‘plumbing contractors’ convention: “To 
ost of ne sure, an opportunity to serve the 
tsident of the United States is an 
puild- ra which no honest American can 
> crit: [ey °8°-particularly when that office is 
retary held by such a great person as President 
wages ght D. Eisenhower. But I must con- 
iction (g° that it feels good to be once again 
, was (eng old friends whose interests in the 
(Continued on page 96) 
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The pay-off comes 
with the play-back 


— 
with this new recording bet! 


























HE first time you pick up the mike 


But one of the best advantages of the 
‘Tw discover one of the reasons TIME-MASTER you may not ever appre- 
Dictaphone’s TIME-MASTER is the world’s ciate—-unless you put yourself in your 
finest dictating machine. At once, you secretary's place when she transcribes 
find yourself merely talking, effortlessly your voice! 


“thinking out loud’”—and you never 


Borrow her ‘Magic Ear” sometime, 
; ; Tip. seit 
again use a special “dictation voice.” 


listen to the amazing clarity of the Dicta- 
After that, TIME-MASTER’s contribu- belt reproduction. It’s like an F-M radio! 
tion to your ability to work and think 


: There is the real pay-off on the TIME- 
grows as you discover its versatility. 


MASTER—in the play-back she hears. 
Your secretary has perfect control of the 





Dictabelt. She selects an even amount of 
words with no interruptions for twisting 
dials. She can adjust tone, volume, back- 
spacing—as she prefers. 

The result: Smooth and efficient tran- 
scription—instead of laborious transla- 
tion... and many minutes a day saved 
that make a pay-off in money saved. 


A modern electronic miracle, the TIME- 


Learn how you can step up 





MASTER, is simplicity itself to operate, oc- your production, while making 
cupies no more desk space than this page. dollars-and-cents savings. 
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Clip the coupon now we | 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. | 
| I would like: 0) A free Dictabelt and descriptive folder. | 
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Style 277 
Cocoa mesh, 
tan calf trim. 


At our own 
Stores & Selected 
Dealers 
Coast to Coast 


Oo " 
COLORADO ; 
SPRINGS 









« « « and you'll see why 
INDUSTRY is moving WEST! 


There's plenty of room for you to spread out | 


comfortably . . . and the cost to you will seem 
reasonable indeed! You'll live a different life high 
up in the shadow of the Rockies . . . ten minutes 


drive from your plant and only thirty minutes drive | 


to your favorite recreation. . . you see your friends 
every day. Your workers live better too. . . no 
crowded conditions . . . low cost housing with a 
little garden and flowers . . . production goes up 
‘and your headaches go down! 





There's a “way of life” in the West that’s better. | 


You find it in Colorado Springs. 


For detailed information giving the 
advantages for your specific business 


“te "® Colorado 
Springs 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

DIVISION 


221 MIDLAND BUILDING 
COLORADO SPRINGS » COLORADO 










Does 
your 
company 


advertise? 


Custom 


“4er>rco 


Cut from unlined, free-Flexing Nylon 
to let you breeze through the summer 
in cool, smartly-groomed comfort. 


If what you make or sell 
is bought by important 
people in business, indus- 
try, or the professions—or 
their families—ask your 
advertising agency to get 
the facts on “U.S. News & 
World Report”, and _ its 
more than 600,000 net 
paid circulation concen- 
trated heavily among im- 
portant people. 
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Rumors Durkin will qui 
are denied by friends . . . 





plumbing and pipe-fitting industry haye 
been my interest too.” 

Durkin’s future as a Cabinet men. 
ber is in doubt. He has plans to reorgap. 
ize the Labor Department staff, by 
cannot move until he gets his Assistant 
Secretaries approved: Every move he 
makes will be eyed closely by many Re. 
publicans in Congress. They are watching 
and waiting to see how he makes out as, 
union-Democrat in a Republican Admin. 
istration. 

There are reports that Durkin may be 
the first Eisenhower Cabinet member ty 
go, but his friends doubt that he will 
leave soon. They say he has a reputation 
for sticking to a tough job for a long 
time, even against big odds. And some 
Republicans are anxious to keep an 
AFL man in the Secretary’s job, as proof 
that their party is not antilabor, 

Much will depend on Eisenhower’ 
own reaction to Durkin’s troubles. So far, 
Durkin apparently is on a friendly basis 
with the President and seems to have 
Mr. Eisenhower's confidence. 


Unions Offset 
Living-Cost Cuts 


Unions are making progress in a drive 
to head off pay cuts that may come under 
existing cost-of-living agreements. 

Recent settlements in a number of in- 
dustries show how unions are revising 
the escalator clauses that brought higher 
earnings as living costs went up. 

The AFL Teamsters Union, headed 
by Dave Beck, has announced an unusual 
agreement with the Crown Cork Specialty 
Co. In this case, a cost-of-living clause 
was carried over into a new five-yeat 
contract, but a recent living-cost allow- 
ance of 2 cents an hour was put into the 
basic wage rates. The move will prevent 
the allowance’s being taken away if liv- 
ing costs decline. 

The contract also provides for annual 
raises of 5 cents an hour, but the union 
insisted on an unusual reopening pro 
vision for this type of agreement. The 
union is allowed to bargain for wage it 
creases or other demands at yearly inter- 
vals, despite the automatic 5-cent annual 
raises. An immediate pay raise of 125 
cents an hour also is provided for in the 
agreement, while 160 employes with the 
greatest seniority records are guaranteet 
2,000 hours of employment for the yeal. 

CIO Transport Workers have com 
up with a different solution to the cost 
of-living problem in revising their ol 
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_. . AFL Auto Workers win 
raise in basic pay rate 


tract with the Flint (Mich.) Trolley 
Coach Co. A 9-cent living-cost allowance 
that had been granted earlier was trans- 
ferred into the basic wage rates, to avoid 
future cuts. Also, a new 9-cent raise in 
pay was granted. The agreement runs 
until November, 1953. 

The AFL’s Auto Workers Union ne- 
gotiated two agreements. In one, the 
Cleveland Hardware Co. granted a raise 
of 7 cents an hour for hourly-paid work- 
ers and 3 cents for piece workers, while 
putting into basic rates the living-cost al- 
Jowances previously granted. 

In another contract, this union and the 
United States Hoffman Machinery Co. 
dropped the living-cost provision and 
froze earlier 12-cent allowances into the 
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TEAMSTERS' DAVE BECK 
The whole escalator moved up 


basic pay, heading off cuts. A new raise 
of 3 cents was given. 

The ClO’s United Auto Workers, 
which helped to popularize this type of 
living-cost contract, also is trying to 
rewrite its contracts to reduce the pay 
cuts that could come with a drop in liv- 
ing costs. The UAW-CIO scheduled ne- 
gotiations with General Motors in an ef- 
fort to set a pattern for other big auto 
companies. General Motors earlier had 
indicated it would go along with some 
sort of limitation on pay cuts. 

Other unions in recent weeks have ar- 
ranged for changes in their cost-of-living 
contracts, in the expectation that further 
Price declines may be ahead. The esca- 
lator clauses that brought pay raises dur- 
ing the period of rising prices now are 
starting to produce pay cuts. 
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THIS NEWS CLIPPING 
suggests one way to make more money. 
Winn & Lovett’s “sharply higher earn- 
ings” prove that a dollar saved is still.a 
dollar earned. 

‘“Mechanization” saved more than 50% 
of Winn & Lovett’s handling bill. ‘“Mech- 
anization” in this case means a fleet of 
CLARK fork trucks and towing tractors, 
operated on a well-planned schedule. These 
savings, together with increased retail vol- 
ume and retail operating improvements, 
resulted in “sharply higher earnings,”’ and 
the company made financial headlines. 

The moral of this story is this: 

Call in your local CLARK dealer to 
discuss ways to cut handling costs. That’s 
what Winn & Lovett did, and look what 
happened! 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 





AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION © CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « BATTLE CREEK] 24 MICHIGAN 
Please send: [) Condensed Catalog () Have Representative Call 
0 Driver Training Movie 


Name__ 





Firm Name 





Street 








City. Zone State 


AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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This will take you off the @itcal list! 


You’re a businessman. You have a 
critical mind. Perhaps you have read 
McBee ads and said, “Very interesting. 
But Keysort couldn’t handle an opera- 
tion our size.” 

The case of Rhode Island’s Blue 
Cross plan should cure you of that mis- 
conception. 

In 1939, when the state’s Blue Cross 
installed Keysort, Rhode Island had less 
than 10,000 subscribers. Today there 
are over 600,000 subscribers, and Key- 
sort has the situation well in hand. 

What’s more, Rhode Island Blue 
Cross has only one office employee for 


every 12,820 subscribers. With a total 
operating expense of 55¢ per subscriber 
per year, Rhode Island’s non-profit 
Blue Cross plan is the most efficient 
in the country. 

Because its operating cost ratio per 
subscriber is lower than any other Blue 
Cross, the Rhode Island plan can pro- 
vide, percentagewise, more dollars per 


patient in benefits. Perhaps that’s why 
more people (76%) belong to Blue 
Cross in the state of Rhode Island than 
in any other state. 

The Keysort cards Blue Cross uses 
are pre-coded cards with holes punched 
along all four edges. Certain holes are 
notched. The notched cards separate 
from the un-notched cards for any sort- 
ing purpose. Keysort requires no special 
office personnel, no costly machine 
installations. 

The McBee representative near you 
can tell you frankly how McBee can help 
you. Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Look for even more competition from Government in the money markets. 

Borrowing by the Treasury will be undertaken on a large scale during the 
second half of this year, when deficits will be running high. 

Cash deficit for the six months ending next December may run as high as 
11.5 billion dollars. That's the amount the Treasury very probably must raise. 

This means increasing pressure from Government for available funds. And 
it will come at a time when business borrowing usually rises, too, to finance 
the shipment of crops to market, expected Christmas trade, etc. Demands on 
lenders for funds thus gives every sign of increasing in months just ahead. 











In financing the coming deficit, Treasury probably will tap these sources: 
Savings bonds, other nonmarketable securities--a probable 1.2 billions. 
Long-term bonds--perhaps as much as 1 billion dollars. 

Tax-anticipation bills--5 to 6 billion dollars. 

This money is to be expected from nonbank lenders, such as individuals, 
corporations, insurance companies, pension trusts. It means direct Treasury 
competition for money against bids for mortgage credit, consumer credit, and 
corporate borrowing. The total ranges between 7.2 and 8.2 billions. 











Remaining sum--3.35 to 4.3 billions--is likely to come largely from banks, 
although the Treasury may tap its own cash balance for a part of it. 

Bank borrowing by the Treasury will add to the money supply. This is so 
because, when the Treasury borrows from banks, deposits increase. A rise in the 
volume of bank deposits is the same as a rise in the volume of money. 

Tight-money policy of the Federal Reserve System may be put to quite a test 
when Treasury borrowing begins. If the Federal Reserve Board tries to offset 
Treasury borrowing by tightening credit elsewhere, private borrowers face a 
Squeeze. Chances are FRB will aid banks in absorbing Treasury securities. 




















Corporation reserves are being eyed by the Treasury as a source for funds. 

Corporate tax payments are to be relatively light in the period when the 
Treasury will most need money. But firms must pay out a lot in the first six 
months of 1954. So they are likely to build reserves to meet 1954 taxes. 

Reserves for taxes can be tapped by the Treasury, and the policy now is to 
do precisely that. W. Randolph Burgess, the Treasury's specialist on debt 
management, told managers of savings banks that the Treasury proposes to help 
itself liberally to these corporate tax reserves. 











To back up this policy, the Treasury is offering savings notes at higher 
interest rates. These notes can be used by corporations to meet tax obligations 
when they come due. Corporations also may buy tax-anticipation bills for the 
Same purpose. The idea is to help keep the Treasury away from banks. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Corporations continue to tap the money markets to finance expansion. 

New corporate securities issued during first three months of 1953 amount 
to 2.1 billion dollars, the same as a year ago. This resembles the large-scale 
financing of the late 1920s, says the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

A shift in demand for capital, however, is noted. 

. Manufacturing firms called for 400 million dollars less than a year ago. 
Utilities increased their offerings by 100 millions over a year ago. 
Finance companies boosted their offerings to more than 300 millions in the 

three months. They raised only 515 millions in all of 1952. 

The rise in flotations of finance companies stems from increased demand for 
consumer credit in recent months. Finance companies supply the funds for 
installment credit, and, in turn, look to investors for their own funds. This 
is another reflection of the rapidly growing demand for borrowed money. 























Retailers can expect more pressure from manufacturers to push sales. We 
get this appraisal from a large manufacturer of electrical appliances: 

Poor retailing is responsible in large part for lagging sales. 

In one area, 7 out of 10 dealers didn't have a single electric range on 
their display floors. In another area, only 7 per cent of the dealers carried 
a full line of appliances to show their customers. 

Result: Customers are unable to choose from a complete line of goods, a 
situation that puts a drag on sales. Conclusion: Sales probably would pick up 
if retailers adopted better merchandising methods. 














Automatic dishwashers are another problem. People who have them are very 





pleased with their performance. When installed in new houses, dishwashers add 
to the sales appeal. Yet the market seems to be below productive capacity. 

One drawback to major-appliance sales is inadequate electric wiring. Many 
homes must be rewired to accommodate water heaters, dishwashers, ranges, clothes 
driers. The cost runs from $60 to $100, which adds to the cost of appliances. 

In the long run, manufacturers expect a much broader appliance market-- 
homes with an average of four appliances against a little better than two now. 
At present they describe the market as "fluid," with the business there for the 
dealers who want to go after it. These sales efforts will be spurred. 








Auto buyers still favor the more expensive, more fully equipped models. 

Automatic transmissions, costing from $175 to $200 extra, are going into 
more than half the cars now being built. Percentage would be higher if capacity 
to turn out the transmissions were larger. 

Prospect in auto production points to a shift to the output of more de luxe 
models, fewer of the cheaper lines. This shift may tend to keep up the profit 
of manufacturers, even if sales fail to match current rates of output. 








Steel supply continues to be a problem for many manufacturers. 

Conversion steel still is being used by a number of firms. This is steel 
bought in ingots from one mill, then sent to another mill to be shaped. The 
process adds to the costs of the customer. 

There is a suspicion, however, that some manufacturers may be building up 
inventories of steel in anticipation of a possible strike. If this proves to 
be correct, a downturn in steel production will occur before end of the year. 
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Filed- but not forgotten 


(thanks to the Remington Cletitie Typewriter) 


Your business letters, typed on the Remington Electric, always 
make a lasting impression on the reader. Since electricity does the 
work, each character is as sharp and crisp as fine printing. Every line 
looks as neat, uniform and easy-to-read as the exercises in a typing 
manual. Wherever these distinctive letters go they command at- 
tention, look IMPORTANT, and sell your firm on sight. And that's 
not all! Remington Electric typing steps up production (as much 
as 50%), turns out 15 and more clean carbons, and reduces typing 
fatigue like magic. Like proof? See a free demonstration today! 


FREE! Demonstration of Remington Electric typing, or fact- 
filled booklet “Take a Letter’ (RE 8499) yours on request. Write 
Remington Rand, Rm. 1910, 315 Fourth Ave.,New York 10, N.Y. 


® 
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PRODUCT OF radglor. Y7 MAKERS OF THE SUPER-RITER, OFFICE-RITER, QUIET-RITER AND NOISELESS TYPEWRITERS 





Scale model of early Recordak Microfilmer recalls pioneering days 
for Recordak officers; left to right: George S. Sackett, Treasurer; 
John K. Boeing, President of Recordak; George L. McCarthy, 
Chairman of the Board and “father” of modern microfilming; Vice 
Presidents George C. McMahon and Frank L. Hilton, Jr. 


A thousand and one uses, today, for the unique photographic 
process that was designed originally to protect banks against fraud. 


Report on 25 years 
of Mocrofilman g Progress 


Little did George L. McCarthy realize the scope of 
his invention when the first automatic microfilmer was 
installed in a New York bank in 1928. 


The sole purpose of this machine—designed in co- 
operation with the Eastman Kodak Company—was to 
counter fraudulent claims; to provide a photographi- 
cally accurate and complete film record of all checks 
drawn on the bank. A record that would help depos- 
itors, too, should their payments be questioned by 
outside sources. 


But the way this amazing new machine performed 
suggested greater use from the start: documents were 
recorded as fast as they were dropped into the micro- 
filmer ... and for a fraction of a cent apiece. Why then 
was it necessary to type a description of all checks for- 
warded to another bank for payment? 


Microfilming would eliminate this costly and tedious 
operation—thus the Recordak Transit System made 
its bow; was followed closely by the Recordak Single 
Posting System, which eliminated a 100% duplication 
in bookkeeping. 


Savings ... wherever records were kept 


Banks everywhere . . . and then business after business 
realized that manual record keeping just could not 
match the speed, accuracy, and economy of Recordak 
Microfilming. 

With it, retail stores were able to bill “charge ac f 
count” customers for a fraction of the former cost; 
railroads ended expensive freight-car delays at junction 
points; oil companies discovered that microfilm copies 
cost less than carbon copies. And so it went! 
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Specialists in microfilming only 
—from 1928 - 19538 


How could microfilming efficiency be increased . . . and increased ... 
nd increased ? How could businesses of every type and size use micro- 
filming most profitably? To find the answers to these questions and 
related ones, Recordak has specialized in microfilming only. 


As a result, improvements were incorporated in Recordak Micro- 
flmers in continuous succession. New models were designed to meet 
‘varying requirements . . . to enable the small user to get savings pro- 
portionate to the largest one. Revolutionary technics were introduced 
_,. automatic feeders increased microfilming speed to over 500 docu- 
ments per minute . . . number of images per roll of film was quadrupled 
,.. film quality and uniformity were raised to ever higher standards. 


q Vitally important, too, was the growth and refinement of Recordak’s 
fim processing facilities. Laboratories with the latest high-speed pro- 
kssional equipment—and staffed by specialists—were established to 
provide fast, flawless processing of film records. And Recordak’s 

vice Organization was expanded step by step to serve Recordak 
us rs from coast to coast. Here, again, specialization has paid off. 


“And all the while, Recordak’s Field Staff—with an ever-increasing 
umber of case histories at its finger tips—was pointing to econo- 
ies previously unseen; bringing simplified routines—in addition to 
extra protection and tremendous space savings—to 65 different types of 
business . . . thousands of concerns. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 


of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 





Kodak’s famous Hawk Eye Works where Recordak 
Microfilmers, lenses, and accessory equipment are 
manufactured. Recordak Microfilm is also made 
by Kodak ... to exacting, uniform standards. 


Recordak’s 26 conveniently located Processing 
Stations process films the same day they are re- 
ceived. High-speed, professional equipment is 
manned by experts. 


How can you use microfilming most profitably? 
Your local Recordak representative can point to 
the experiences of 65 different types of business 
... thousands of concerns. 
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The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer . . . with 40-1 
reduction ratio, highest available today. 
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The Recordak 
Duplex 
Microfilmer 





The Recordak 
Triplex 
Microfilmer 


The reason why companies of every size get comparable savings — 
Recordak Microfilmers are designed for varying requirements. 





The Recordak 
Commercial 
Microfilmer 


The Recordak 
Junior 
Microfilmer 
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THE MONEY OUTLOOK 


New Officials Look at Dollar, Budget, Taxes 


Ideas of Government's new fi- 
nance managers, officially re- 
ported to Congress, look like this: 

First goal is a balanced budget 
—that's a must. 

Excess-profits tax has got to 
go—only question is ‘“when.”’ 

Drastic changes in tax rules 
are an absolute necessity, and 
tax-collection machinery is badly 
in need of an overhauling. 


Major shifts in U.S. Government 
policies and actions are being re- 
vealed, bit by bit, in statements by top 
finance officers of the new Administra- 
tion. Changes in the way Government 
collects its huge tax bill, handles its 
265-billion-dollar debt, manages mon- 
ey and credit are being planned. 

These plans have just been made 
known to Congressmen, in committee 
hearings on the Treasury Department’s 
appropriation requests. In what follows, 
you get, in the words of top planners 
themselves, an idea of new policies that 
will affect you in many different ways. 

The authorities are George M. Hum- 
phrey, Secretary of the Treasury; Marion 
B. Folsom, Under Secretary; and_ T. 
Coleman Andrews, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

“A sound fiscal policy’ may be just 
a dry phrase to you until you see what 
Secretary Humphrey has to say about it, 
in official testimony: 

“The fiscal policy . . . has a direct ef- 
fect upon the lives of each of us every 
day. It is our purpose to establish and 
maintain such fiscal policies as will per- 
mit America to continue to grow and 
reach even higher standards of living for 
all its people. What I have said means 
about nine things: 

“That we will have a sound and stable 
dollar, not one of declining value. 

“That we do not spend more than we 
earn. 

“That we pay a little down on our 
debts from time to time instead of rapidly 
borrowing more. 

“That we keep our credit good by prop- 
erly managing the debts we already have. 

“That slowly, but surely and definitely, 
we reduce the too-heavy burden of taxes 

(Continued on page 106) 
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RANDOLPH BURGESS TELLS 
WHY GOVERNMENT PUSHED UP INTEREST RATES 


W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
chief architect of the Government's 
new money policy, has this to say 
about that policy: 


“The first rule of Treasury policy 
today is that the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem shall be free to exercise its policy 
without interference. This means, of 
course, that the Treasury must sell 
its securities in the market, at the 
going rate of interest, and not at an 
artificial rate supported by the Federal 
Reserve System. 

“The second rule is that more Gov- 
ernment securities must be sold to 
nonbank investors. Too much of the 
debt is now concentrated 
in the banks. This cannot 
be changed abruptly; but 
over a period, gradually, 
it is proposed to distrib- 
ute the debt more widely 
as a necessary step for 
economic stability. 

“The sale of long-term 
bonds to investors, of 
course, carries a some- 
what higher interest rate 
than the sale of short- 
terra securities to banks. 

But this cost will be off- 

set many times over if it lessens the 
risk of inflation—higher prices for all— 
or deflation, which has often meant 
depression. It should be noted that the 
larger interest payments which the 
Treasury will be making on these 
bonds will be going principally to in- 
surance companies, savings banks, 
pension funds and individuals, and 
will benefit, in this way, millions of 
families who have been damaged by 
inflation and by inadequate return on 
their savings because of artificially low 
money rates. 

“These, then, are the principles of 
the Treasury in its new program of 
financing.” 


The first concrete evidence of that 
shift in policy came last month, when 
the Treasury sold a billion dollars’ 
worth of new 30-year bonds paying 
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3% per cent, the highest rate offered 
by the Treasury in 19 years. Having 
tested the market, Mr. Burgess sizes 
up his findings this way: 


“Three conclusions may be drawn. 
First, there is available a substantial 
amount of investment money which 
can be reached with a bond carrying 
a competitive interest rate. Even in 
the bill market the number of non- 
bank buyers has risen with the rate. 

“Second, the long-term market has 
been overloaded because too many 
people have been trying to borrow at 
the same time. A delay of some projects 
would be wholesome both for the 
market and the business situation. 
Time will be needed for 
absorption of the new is- 
sues. In the meantime the 
Treasury will proceed 
cautiously, though it 
should not always be at 
the end of the queue, and 
so forced into inflation- 
ary bank financing. 

“Third, the free rider, 
accustomed to pegged 
markets, had a_ whole- 
some lesson, but must be 
more carefully screened 
the next time. 

“As to the timing of the issue, the 
question has been raised whether this 
long-term financing by the Treasury 
may not be a depressing influence at a 
time when there is danger of deflation. 

“While there have been declines in 
certain agricultural prices, and here 
and there other weak spots in the 
economy, the fact remains that unem- 
ployment is at a minimum, the index 
of production made a new high record 
in the latest reported month, personal 
income for the nation has reached a 
new high rate of 282.5 billion dollars 
a year, and the cost of living is within 
1 per cent of its all-time high. Defla- 
tion is as yet a guess, not a reality.” 


(Mr. Burgess’s remarks were made 
in a speech to the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks, Wash- 
ington, May 12.) 
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How long can traffic move 
on highways that stand still ? 


Tre TREMENDOUS DRIVE AND INITIATIVE that 
helped build our roads in the 1920's has slowed, 
slipped and faltered—like the Grandfather clock 
of those days. Now, both are obsolete. 

Our roads were built in the day when to own 
a car was a pleasure. 


No one dreamed, that by 1953 .. . 


> 52,000,000 vehicles would roll 500 billion miles 
a year over our 3,300,000 miles of streets and 
highways. 

» 89% of our foods and farm produce would 
reach market via truck. 


» 25,000 American towns would depend solely 
on the highways for essential transportation. 


Traffic congestion on our obsolete roads is cost- 
ing Americans millions of dollars in lost man 
hours . . . millions more in increased prices of 
food, fuel, the needs of life. 


Let's keep our vital highway traffic flowing by 
moving our road-building plans ahead. “Good 
roads are everybody's business.” 
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TRAILMOBILE inc. 


TRAILER SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO 
COAST IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
...WITHOUT CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send a free copy of 
“U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 

(i If possible send the May 22, 

1953, issue. 
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‘The Treasury believes that the excess-profits to, 
is a bad law and should be done away with’... 


which, buried in the cost of everything 
that we buy, are stifling initiative and in- 
creasing the cost of living. 

“That we maintain free markets in 
which the great American consumer can 
buy what he needs when he wants it and 
choose for himself what he will buy at 
prices he is willing to pay. 

“That producers are free to strive to 
produce more, better and cheaper goods 
to compete for the consumer’s favor in 
buying their particular products in com- 
petition with everything else. 

“That we protect the savings of the 
old, their insurance and their pensions. 

“And, above all, that we preserve for 
the young the great symbol of America, 
the opportunity to advance and improve 
themselves to the limit of their own abili- 
ties and their own hard work and en- 
deavors.” 

Big changes in tax policy are com- 
ing, as Mr. Humphrey makes clear: 

“The Treasury is now making a com- 
plete review of the tax structure. It 
seems obvious that we must develop a 
system of taxation which will allow the 
greatest growth of our nation. This will 
call for a readjustment in present taxes, 
removal of inequities, and simplification 
of our tax laws and regulations.” 

Big changes will take time, but some 
shifts are due soon, as Under Secretary 
Folsom tells Congressmen: 

“That [the complete review of tax 
structure] is a long-range study and 
probably won't result in any recommen- 
dations this year. In the meantime, we 
are getting information and will have it 
available when expenditure figures are 
out, so we can at that time present our 
views as to what we think should be 
done with taxes this year.” 

Excess-profits tax, clearly, is anath- 
ema. Mr. Humphrey puts it this way: 

“The Treasury believes that the ex- 
cess-profits tax law is a bad law .. . that 
it is a law that should be done away 
with. Now, the question is when should 
it be done away with. It is odd that it 
should terminate in the middle of a 
year. You would expect a tax on the 
profits of a year to go through the year... 

“Whether that tax should be allowed 
to expire, whether it should be extended, 
or whether a substitute should be en- 
acted to raise an equivalent amount of 
money, or even more or less money, 
must depend entirely upon what the 
facts are with respect to how much 
money we have to raise, and that de- 
pends upon our expenditures.” 

A balanced budget—Mr. Humphrey 
leaves no doubt—is the No. 1 goal: 

“I think it would be a most unfortunate 


thing if this country adopted or wer 
through with a 9.9-billion-dollar defigj 
. . . The first job that we have to do jy 
America in our internal policy is to begin 
to reduce these deficits and eliminat 
these deficits and get a balanced budget, 
That is the only way you are going to 
harden the dollar. That is the only way 
you are going to stop these inflationary 
tendencies which will gradually destroy 
our whole defense.” 

Businesslike government can be ¢. 
pected from businessmen, says Mr, 
Humphrey: 

“We are green and most of us know 
nothing about government and have had 
no experience with it. We are trying to 


Staff Paste 
TAX CHIEF ANDREWS 
How many fail to file? 


do a job. We are trying to run this thing 
like a business and trying to put in busi- 
ness principles, and I see no reason why 
the Treasury shouldn’t be run like any 
ordinary business.” 

Taxpayers will note some important 
changes in the period ahead, if Mr. 
Andrews has his way—and he thinks he 
will. Here’s what he says about some 
problems: 

“I am confident that a great many 
people do not file any [income tax] Ie 
turn at all. Strangely enough, most pe0- 
ple think that everybody files an income 
tax return who should .. . I do not 
believe that is so. So we have ordered 
recently a spot check to see whether of 
not there is a substantial group who 
have not been filing their tax returns. 

That’s a warning, but the Commis 
sioner is not all threats. In fact, he says: 
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Delinquent taxes totaled 


$833,755,771 last December 


“Another thing that bothers me as a 
matter of policy are these long lines 
of people you see down at the tax 
office . . . seeking assistance in the filing 
of tax returns . . . There must be a 
better way of meeting this problem, and 
| have directed that it be explored 
fom two angles: One, through further 
simplification of the returns and in- 
sructions and, the other, through the 
actual elimination of the need to file re- 
turns by those whose tax is fully with- 
held.” 

Examining returns, the Commission- 
er reveals, is more and more of a prob- 
lem: 

“Large and important segments of 
work are being passed over with either 
little or no action being taken. This is 
particularly true with respect to the ex- 
amination of tax-exempt organizations; 
approximately 80 per cent of all small 
corporation tax returns; better than 95 
per cent of the individual income tax 
returns of under $10,000; and more 
than 99 per cent of all excise tax returns. 
The present inability of adequately ex- 
amining these large segments of tax re- 
turns is costing the Government from 1 
to 2 billion dollars annually in under- 
paid taxes . . . [Some of these investiga- 
tive activities] will have to be reduced 
during 1954 .. . There appears to be no 
better choice. . . 

“I might say that the core of [our] new 
program is the framework provided for 
selecting for examination each year the 
2.5 million individual income tax returns 
that is our estimated capacity to examine. 
They are most urgently in need of cor- 
rection out of the 55 million returns filed 
annually . . . We would like to be 
examining ... about 214 times as 
many individual returns as we are, be- 
cause we think it would pay off in great- 
ly increased revenues; from $10 to $15 
additional revenue for every dollar we 
spend. But obviously we cannot examine 
24 times the number we are examining 
now without having money with which to 
do it.” 

Delinquencies involve huge sums. In 
the words of Mr. Andrews: 

“In the area of delinquent returns 
and back tax collections, we find our- 
selves in an undesirable position. This is 
Primarily due to the fact that we have 
devoted insufficient man power to this 
phase of our work in recent years... 
In about 2 million of these cases distraint 
Warrants are used each year as a step 
toward forcible collection. As of Dec. 
31, 1952, the number of warrants . . . 
totaled 1,201,758, covering delinquent 
taxes of $833,755,771.” 
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This wealthy, stable Alpine re- 

public is a growing market for 

U. S. textile raw materials, crude 
metals, paper pulp, hides, fuels, lubricants, grains, 
meat and eggs. In turn, Switzerland sends us watches, 
finished textiles, yarns, precision tools, cheese, choco- 
lates, chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

To facilitate your transactions with Switzerland 
—one of the few countries of the world which has no 
dollar exchange problem—you may depend on the 
complete and efficient facilities of our International 
Division. 

Essential information about markets and local 
trading conditions comes to us directly from the 
leading Swiss banks—our valued correspondents. 
Your particular needs receive our prompt, special 
and confidential attention. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
” not less than two weeks prior to the date 
U.S. News & World Re- | change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
First port” led all magazines| dress at which copies are now being re- 
in its field in advertising| ceived and the new address at which you 
p growth in 1952, with a| wish to receive copies. 


in 35% page gain over 1951. 
- This is based on Publich.| Ue Se News & World Report 
advertising ers’ Information Bureau | Circulation Department 
reports. In 1951, too, “U.S. | 435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio 





News & World Report” | 
growth led its field with a 50% | 


gain over 1950. TREASURERS 
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ivi ‘ efficiently ond without cash advances 
of tere Semen Steers : TRAVELETTERS have been used for 58 


O KODAK (DU PONT Years by thousands of | outstend 
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C1) GENERAL MOTORS : eliminate expense checks 
1) STANDARD OIL (N. J.) improve expense control 


Please check the prospectus you want , lesson internal costs 





reduce travel expenses 
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Rochester 4, N. Y., Tel. BAker 8590 
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To make New York Central produce still finer passenger and 
freight service for you, we must prune away the unneeded, Wiitahyacmigs 


WILLIAM WHITE, President, New York Central System, tells why 


that waste this Railroad’s strength. 


OU HAVE TO PRUNE AWAY the waste- 
ful growth and the dead wood on an 
apple tree. For only then can it pour 
its full strength into the big, quality 
fruit people want. 
It’s the same with a railroad. 


That’s why we are studying passen- 
ger trains on New York Central to see 
which are the unneeded and little-used 
ones that can’t be built up to a sound 
earning basis . . . and should therefore 
be “‘pruned away.” 

We know there are a great many such 
trains. We know, too, that they added 
many millions to our 1952 passenger 
train service loss of $51 million. They 
were an unwarranted drain on our freight 
operations. They wasted millions that 
could have further improved and stream- 
lined the New York Central passenger 
runs which people do need and use. 


The Kind of Trains 
that “Never Will Be Missed” 
While the number of these money-losing 
trains is large, dropping them would 
mean a very, very small inconvenience 
to the traveling public. 


Most are branch-line and short-haul 


locals. They were needed in horse-and- 
buggy days. But they have long since 
been deserted by the vast majority of 
their passengers because the family car 
is more flexible for short trips. 


Today, with an automobile for every 
1% families in America, some of these 
trains habitually carry more crew than 
passengers. Other trains average as 
little as 1¢ a mile in total revenue re- 
ceived from passengers! 

Obviously, such trains would hardly 
be missed by the traveling public. And, 
if substitute transportation is needed 
for the mail and express now carried 
aboard some of these trains, this can 
readily be provided along paralleling 
highways. 


“Passenger Service Deficits Most 
Serious Problem,” say Commissioners 


The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners has given 
much study to this question of money- 
losing trains. These public officials, 
responsible for railroad regulation in 
their individual states, call passenger 
deficits the industry’s most serious 
problem. 


A Railroad ts like 
an Apple Tree ... 
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Recently, the Association urged that 
regulatory bodies ‘“‘should adhere vigor- 
ously to the principle that where the 
service cannot be made compensatory, 
its abandonment should be permitted.” 


New York Central’s plan to prune 
out unneeded, losing trains conforms 
exactly with this well-informed and dis- 
interested recommendation. 


Top Quality Trains 
that Can Earn Their Way 


Far from “going out of the passenger 
business,’”” New York Central has done 
much to provide ever greater comfort, 
convenience and dependability on pas- 
senger runs that can “earn their keep.” 
And we shall go on doing more to assure 
passengers on such runs a quality serv- 
ice second to none. 


In seven years, we’ve invested $125 
million in new streamlined equipment. 
That’s more than any other railroad. 


We’ ve added 856 new passenger train 
cars to our fleet. We’ve also modernized 
several hundred recent pre-war cars 
with air-conditioning, new easy-chair 
seats and fluorescent lights. 
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We’ve bought 301 diesel locomotive 
units for passenger use. We were also 
the first railroad to buy Beeliners.. . 
the new self-powered rail-diesel cars. 


Already, virtually all our long dis- 
tance and commuter trains have clean, 
smooth electric or diesel-electric power. 
By this fall, both freight and passenger 
service east of Cleveland will be 100% 
dieselized . . . as well as all passenger 
trains east of Detroit. 





New Time and Money Saving Tickets 


Right now we are conducting a one-city 
test of an entirely new plan to make 
ticket and reservation buying quicker 
and easier for our passengers. 

We've also introduced special Family 
Tickets that save parents up to 50% 
more on coach round trips with 
youngsters. 

We've put ‘.: a Group Plan that lets 

or more adults, traveling together, 
save 25% on many coach round trips. 
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All Aimed at Finer Passenger Service 


These progressive steps . . . new equip- 
ment... more efficient ticket handling 
... incentive tickets... all have the same 
purpose. To provide finer travel on a 
sound earning basis. 

But not even the strongest railroad 
can go on investing in progress when 
its strength is drained by a $51 million 
annual passenger train service deficit. 

That is why we must prune out un- 
needed, money-losing trains. For only 
then can everyone. . . passengers, ship- 
pers, workers and shareowners alike ... 
enjoy the full fruits of quality railroading. 
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Who’s the popular glamour member 


of the man-made fiber family? 


cctate, the beauty fiber, by Long odds 


Today, a fifth of all fibers used by 
America are man-made. These mod- 
ern fibers have revolutionized the 
textile industry, influenced the mer- 
chandising of stores and caught the 
imagination and favor of the public. 


Outstanding in this development 


has been acetate, one of the most 
versatile fibers yet developed by 
man or nature. When fabric design- 
ers set out to create a new blended 
fabric they frequently begin with 








CHEMICAL 


acetate. For acetate can nearly al- 
ways add something essential— 
whether it be a color effect, softness 
of feel, pleasing texture, beautiful 
finish, wrinkle resistance, quick 
drying or the well-known advantage 
of moderate price. 

America is now using acetate at 
the rate of about 450 million pounds 
per year. And the opportunities 
ahead for Celanese* acetate appear 
unlimited, for as other fibers grow 
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ACETATE, one of the world’s great textile fibers 





in use they in turn make constantly 
larger demands upon acetate. Many 
would be limited in usefulness but 
for combinations with acetate. It is 
truly the popular glamour member 
of the man-made textile family, 
combining in a single fiber the mul- 
tiple appeals of beauty ... practi- 
cality ... and economy. 


Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Business Around the World 
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>> Britain's Conservatives are getting the Government out of business and off 
the businessman's neck at a faster clip than London ever thought possible. 
Derationing iron and steel is just latest of many moves to free business. 
High steel output, maybe 17.5 million tons this year, permits derationing. 
Now: Major raw materials are free of control for first time in 13 years. 
Price controls are exception, not rule. Rationing is no longer the vogue. 











>> To show you what's been happening during last 18 months in Britain..... 

Last price control on consumer goods, except for few foods still on ration, 
has disappeared with order ending maximum prices on nylon stockings. Not long 
ago most consumer goods were price-controlled by 17 regional committees issuing 
hundreds of orders. Now, no more orders; no jobs for staff of 125, either. 

Competitive prices, free markets have been restored for item after items: 
lead, zinc, cotton, lumber, pulp and paper, fertilizers, scrap. Come August, 
buyers of grains and of copper are also to have their free market back. 

Production controls have ended for electrical appliances, a big field. 

Food is freer of controls than any time since World War II began in 1939. 
Eggs, tea, hams have been derationed. Sugar will be in a few months. Rice and 
banana imports are easier. Sausage makers are free to put meat in sausages. 

Illustrating these changes, a butcher, a confectioner can now open up shop 
without a Government license. Any one who wants to may start a food cannery. 
































>> Some controls stay on, mainly because of Britain's currency problem. 

No end is in sight for controls over foreign exchange, over imports, though 
these controls have been eased in many cases. Government regulates imports of 
aluminum, tungsten ore, magnesium, jute. Government buyers do all buying of 
imported mica, flax, magnesite, dried and canned fruits, most oils and fats. 

In addition, controls over borrowing, over building are still in effect. 








>> Controls that remain don't worry British businessmen unduly. 

Trend, for one thing, is clearly away from Government controls. At end of 
1952, for instance, there were a thousand fewer Government regulations affecting 
business than at the beginning of the year. Trend in '53 is in same direction. 

Steel denationalization is on the way. It will be one of the bigger steps. 

Where Britain's Labor Government added controls, seemed to hunt for ways 
to increase Government's power, Britain's Conservative Government has done more 
to trim its power over business than a skeptical London really expected. 

Result: Freer markets, wider choice for consumers and, with fewer controls, 
less Government spending. The chaos forecast by some Laborites hasn't shown up. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


>> British labor is more of a problem for business now than Government is. 
Round of wage increases may be coming. Pressure is building up, beginning 
with powerful union in heavy industries. Union asks 15 per cent raise, despite 
one raise last November, another the year before, despite rather stable prices. 
Real wages, in fact, are up to pre-Korea levels, when Labor ruled. 
Higher costs, higher prices for British exports will, of course, follow rise 
in wages. It will hurt sales overseas. But _odds are labor will win some raise, 














>> To keep you up to date on what's happening to that Iranian oil..... 

A Japanese tanker has just carried 18,000 tons of oil from Abadan to Tokyo, 
and is preparing for another load. A Japanese court, however, now has to rule 
on the stop order filed by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. It's a case to watch. 

Meanwhile.....Anglo-Iranian isn't suffering unduly from loss of Abadan. 
Drop in gross profits of 20 per cent, 1952 statement shows, is about offset by 
write-offs for depreciation and by savings on British taxes. 

















>> British exporters are urged to take a closer look at Latin America, take 
a more aggressive line. Official trade mission comes up with this advice: 

Move in on U.S., get into capital-goods field. Don't leave it all to U.S. 

Put British technicians on World Bank teams surveying Latin America. Don't 
let U.S. technicians monopolize everything. Give British engineers a foothold 
in developing countries, especially Caribbean. Then, study the market. 

Hard fact is that Britain's share of Latin America's imports is only about 
7 per cent. British share was 12 per cent in 1938, was 25 per cent in 1910. 

Why the decline? Explanation arrived at is: wrong goods in wrong places. 
Too long a dependence on textile exports, ignoring sensational development in 
Latin America calling for capital goods. Also, concentration on southern part 
of Western Hemisphere, ignoring Caribbean, Central American republics. 

Since Latin-American countries need to conserve their dollars, it's pointed 
out that British exporters now have a good opportunity to sell there. 
































>> It's to be a big road-building year in Canada, biggest on record. 

Ontario is to lead Canadian provinces with expenditures of 153 million 
dollars this year. Quebec is next with 735 million. Alberta is to spend about 
48 million, British Columbia 39 million. Total, when federal expenditures are 
added in, will hit 415 million. Only catch is availability of man power. 

Engineer shortage is a problem. Canadian prosperity has created traffic, 
need for more roads, but it's also gobbled up the supply of technicians. 











>> In Brazil, coffee production is apparently on the way up. New ideas, 
new methods are provoking an agricultural revolution in the industry. 

Sandy soil, it turns out, can grow coffee almost as well as familiar red 
earth. Coffee planters have long refused to believe this. Now, there's a boom 
on sandy soils of Parana, southwest of Sao Paulo. New plantings, new methods 
mean Parana's 300 million trees may produce as much as Sao Paulo's billion. 

Fertilizer use is increasing. Planters are surprised to discover it pays. 

Irrigation used to be thought impractical. Now it's. panning out, too. 

Even old coffee soils are being used again. It was thought impossible. 

Outlook for U.S. coffee drinkers is for about as much Brazilian coffee 
this coming year as last year, and for increasing supplies in years ahead. 
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P 90,000 Acres of Natural Beauty 
... and Barrel Staves, Too! 


It’s a fact. In the heart of the Ozarks, National Distil- 
lers’ “cooperage reserve,” Seton Porter Forest, spreads 
over an area of 130 square miles . . . reputedly the 
largest privately owned hardwood forest in the coun- 
try. This great woodland tract is a model forest con- 
servation project. It is also a valuable source of supply 
for the important white oak needed to make whiskey 
barrels. 


White oak barrels carefully charred to an exact depth 
are essential to the proper aging of the many fine 
whiskies sponsored by National Distillers. Slowly, 
gently throughout the aging process, the crisp brown 
layer of wood beneath the just-right char produces 
rich golden color, distinctive aroma and smooth mel- 
low flavor typical of National’s celebrated whiskies. 


Meanwhile, Seton Porter Forest is conserved through 
selective cutting and replanting and its resources and 
natural beauty preserved for posterity. Thus National 
Distillers integrates a continuing source of this raw 
material with the manufacturing part of its business 
enterprise. 


But this is only one of the company’s varied operations 
that contributes to its long established reputation as 
one of the nation’s leading distillers of alcoholic bev- 
erages. National sponsors, among others, the famous 
brands listed below. All are painstakingly created 
from the finest ingredients and carefully measured 
against highest quality standards. 


Other activities include continuing product research, 
the production of petro-chemicals, solvents, interme- 
diate and finished chemicals. Such diversification helps 
National Distillers Products Corporation better serve 
the needs of a growing list of important industries. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK 
GILBEY'S GIN . HILL and HILL : BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE 
BOURBON DELUXE + BOND&LILLARD + OLD HERMITAGE 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 100 
Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry 
Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey—A Blend, 60% 
Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill Bourbon De Luxe Bond & 
Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies 
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*Fairfax individual and continuous towels used by 
General Mills are supplied by American Linen 
rm = Supply Company of Minneapolis. 
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General Mills Considers Cotton Towels* an 
Important Factor in Good Employee Relations 


e Gold Medal “Kitchen Tested” Enriched Flour, the principal prod- 
uct of General Mills, is a favorite with housewives. But this flour 
is just one of many Genera! Mills products which include Wheaties, 
Kix, Cheerios, Bisquick, Softasilk, Betty Crocker Cake Mixes, and 
a host of others. Pictured above are the offices and mills of General 
Mills at Minneapolis, Minnesota. Here more than 3000 persons are 
employed. 


All General Mills washrooms are supplied with continuous cotton towels | 


because management believes plant sanitation is improved and good 
employee relations are furthered by cotton towel service. General Mills 
employees, too, appreciate the greater comfort afforded by soft, 
absorbent cotton towels. 

Whatever your towel problem... whether you operate a factory, 
institution, office or store ... you can be sure soft, gentle absorbent 
cotton towels will... 

e promote better employee morale and customer goodwill 

e keep your washrooms cleaner and tidier 

e increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees 

e cut maintenance cost... reduce fire hazard 
Local service is listed in your classified book under LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 

For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will save 
you money, increase sanitation, efficiency, write Fairfax, Dept. A, 
65 Worth Street, New York 13. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Faitrtax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 















| News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN probably take an income 

tax deduction for the amounts that 
you pay to a lawyer and an adjuster for 
collecting a fire-insurance claim to cove 
damage to your place of business. The 
U.S. Tax Court allows a manufacture 
to take such deductions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes take an jn. 

come tax deduction for your loss 
on the sale of a home in which you have 
lived. The U.S. Tax Court decides that 
a taxpayer suffered a deductible loss 
from such a transaction entered into for 
profit even though he temporarily oc. 
cupied the house before he sold it at a 
loss. The taxpayer had a_ permanent 
home elsewhere. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes avoid bar- 

gaining with a union that formerly 
had bargaining rights in a plant that you 
buy. The General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board rules that 
the purchaser of a closed plant need not 
bargain with the old union where he 
used the plant for a different purpose 
and transferred his own production work- 
ers to the newly bought property. 


*% * * 


YOU CAN now use natural rubber 

for any purpose. The last rubber- 
control order is dropped by the National 
Production Authority, permitting use of 
pale crepe rubber in pneumatic tires. 
NPA advises, however, that some users 
of rubber still must file reports under the 
Rubber Act of 1948. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of 

construction machinery and equip- 
ment, set aside less of your output after 
June 30 to fill rated orders. NPA ar 
nounces that, in the third quarter, manv- 
facturers of specified machinery and 
equipment must hold for rated orders 
only 35 per cent of their base-period pro- 
duction. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get an exten- 

sion of time to pay the Government 
the amount that you promise to pay Ur 
der a renegotiation agreement. The Re- 
negotiation Board tells contractors that 
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they may file requests for longer time to 
pay with their regional boards. 


* * * 


m YOU CAN, as a raiser of livestock, 
now get permission from the Treas- 
wy to change your method of keeping 
your accounts for income tax purposes. 
Reversing policy, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue announces that it will approve 
requests of livestock producers to shift 
fom an accrual method to the cash-re- 
ceipts-and-disbursements method. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying an in- 

come tax on a dividend that you re- 
ceive from a company that later calls 
back the dividend. A circuit court of ap- 
peals holds that such a dividend is tax- 
able since the company could not compel 
the stockholder to return it. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on the Na- 

tional Labor Relations Board’s 
throwing out the results of a collective- 
bargaining election in your plant just 
because a union spokesman addressed 
your employes during voting hours from 
a loudspeaker car. The Board finds that 
such an address, telling employes that re- 
freshments would be served, was not un- 
lawful electioneering. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely deny a un- 

ion’s request for a chance to reply on 
company time and property to your anti- 
union speech, even though the union has 
an opportunity to talk to the employes 
elsewhere. NLRB rules that an employer 
interferes with an election by refusing 
to let a union reply to his speech. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get pri- 

orities for materials needed for 
civilian production or construction after 
June 30. NPA confirms that, except for 
nickel-bearing stainless steel, the only 
priorities after this quarter will be for de- 
fense orders and orders of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get a license to ex- 

port certain steel items in the fourth 
quarter unless you file an application 
during June. The filing period June 1-30 
is set by the Office of International 
Trade. For items of nickel-bearing stain- 
less steel, the deadline is June 5. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
pi fects which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 

material. 
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The Professor just 
had fo get hep... 


“Old Parse” they called him—and not just because he 
taught English, either. A lot of people had him marked 
down as just plain parsimonious. They wondered why 


he was always so worried about money, particularly since ts; 


there was a well-founded rumor that he had come into é 
a small inheritance. 


But look at it his way. 


Here he was moving closer and closer to retirement— 
with very little idea of how he’d get by. 


His pension and social security would come 

to maybe $3,000 a year, but what with a wife and house 
the very least he could get by on would be $3,500. 
True enough, with his inheritance and savings, he’d have 
about $15,000 by then, but interest alone just 


couldn’t make up the difference—and what would he do i ; 


when the $15,000 was gone? 


Well, fortunately, some friend in “Economics” finally 
took Parse aside, told him that any number of high-grade 
bonds were paying better than 3%, while common stocks 
were yielding 5% or more. And wasn’t it high time he 
learned something about investing? So he did. 


He started by asking for our free booklet “How To 
Invest”—and wound up by requesting our Research y 
Department to map out an investment program for a 
portion of his savings—one that could be expected to bring 
in $500 or $600 a year on the money he felt 

he could prudently put into securities. 

And of course, we were glad to. Because we'll give any 
investor all the help we can— 


Whether he has $1,000, $10,000, or $100.000 to invest... 


Whether he’d like to know what we think of five 
stocks—or fifty ... 


Whether he ever does business with us—or doesn’t. 


There’s no charge for these services, 
no obligation either. 





They’re yours for the asking 
when you write— 


Wa cter A. Scuo it, Dept. SA-21 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


“Old Parse” - s) 
they called him... 
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Expansion of business activity has 
slowed almost to a stop, and the future 
rate of activity is threatened by a 
growing squeeze on the supply of 
capital. 

Factory output slipped to 257 on the 
indicator in the week ended May 9, 
the same level as in March and April. 
There had been a rise in output every 
month from July, 1952, to March, 
1953, for a total gain of 27 per cent. 

Auto output held at 172,000 cars and 
trucks in the week ended May 9, as 
demand for new cars continued good. 

Retail trade at department stores, after 
falling in April, rebounded in the week 
ended May 9. At 350 on the indicator, 
sales were 9 per cent above a year ago. 

Claims for unemployment compensation 
early in May had fallen to a postwar 
low for that time of year. 

Homes started in April jumped to a 
rate of 1,174,000 per year, 5 per cent 
above March and 4 above a year ago. 

Construction activity is strong. Contract 
awards for all types in the first four 
months of 1953 ran 10 per cent above 
a year ago. Actual construction in the 
first four months was at a rate of 34.7 
billions per year. Official forecasts had 
put total 1953 construction at 33.5 
billions. 

Conflicting forces are at work in home 
building. There are signs that demand 
for Veterans’ Administration and Fed- 
eral Housing Administration loans is 
whetted by the longer maturities and 
lower down payments now permitted. 
On the other hand, building costs rose 
again in April, to their peak of last 
September. Materials are up a bit. 
Union wage rates are 6 per cent above 
a year ago. 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity. 





Higher interest charges now permitted 
on VA and FHA loans, though a small 
element in the monthly payment, make 
a sizable addition to the cost ‘of a 
home by the time the loan is paid off. 
On a $10,000 loan, a veteran pays an 





Stock and Bond Prices 
And Industrial Production 
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added $840 of interest if the ma- 
turity is 25 years, $1,044 if it is 30 
years. 

In the bond market, borrowing costs 
are still climbing. Latest yields are 
2.70 per cent on municipal bonds, 3.08 
on Treasury bonds due in 12 years or 
more, and 3.33 per cent on best-grade 
corporate issues. 

New securities offered by borrowers 
other than the Federal Government 
have been running above the record 
rate of last year. Corporations sought 
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nearly 2 billions of new money in { 
first quarter, about the same as a 
ago. States and municipalities bg. 
rowed 1.2 billions, a quarter more ¢h 
last year. 

squeeze on the supply of capital 
be had at banks and in the securit 
markets is threatened for the segq 
half of this year. The Treasury 
have to raise billions of dollars to coy 
its excess of cash payments over x 
ceipts. At the same time, business ap 
agriculture will need bank loans fo 
seasonal expansion. 

Credit powers of the Government ca 
now be used to dole out only as mud 
bank credit as the economy can a) 
sorb without creating new inflationay 
pressures. The Federal Reserve Banks 
are likely to buy Treasury bills in the 
market to provide commercial banks 
with more dollars to lend. This may 
prevent the capital shortage from 
growing much worse. Still, many bor 
rowers may have to postpone spending 
they have planned. 

Price movements in stocks and bonds 
meanwhile, are typical of those thal 
usually occur in late stages of the 
business cycle. Stocks, after rising 6 
per cent from June, 1949, to Septem- 
ber, 1951, gained more slowly after 
then and have recently fallen back to 
their level of September, 1951. Bond 
prices, hit by heavy demand for capi- 
tal, have fallen 9 per cent since 1950. 

Deflationary forces, already at work in 
some parts of the economy, have not 
yet gained the upper hand. Credit 
policy of the Government, now on 
the side of deflation, will be a de 
cisive influence on business activity in 
the period ahead. 
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61 Cities in New Delta-CaS System 


ying Avast new airline network now stretches across the heart of 
( the nation, the consolidation of 28-year-old Delta and 20- 
year-old Chicago and Southern. Some 25,000,000 people in 
U.S. cities and 20,000,000 more in the Caribbean—plus hun- 
dreds of thousands who do business or enjoy vacations in the 
areas served—will benefit from improved and expanded ser- 
vice, new and larger fleets of planes. 

It’s a new name in the sky, but the ideals of service to the 
passenger are not changed. 
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Industry finds 


From coast to coast, companies seeking 
industrial plant expansion in a hurry 
are finding the answer in the Long- 
Span Multiple! 

A product of the Stran-Steel division of 
Great Lakes Steel, originators and sole 
makers of world-famed Quonset build- 
ings, the Long-Span Multiple is adapt- 
able to any site or to any application. It 
is all steel, with straight side walls and 
arch roof for a max! 
unobstructed interior space. It ‘is a 
quality building featuring arch ribs and 
trusses of famous N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel for long life, strength and economy. 


imum amount of 


AN INDEPENDENT 


COMPANY 





Surveys of businesses across the country 
show that the Long-Span Multiple can 
satisfactorily meet the requirements of 
over 80 per cent of manufacturing, light 
industry and warehousing operations. 
All-steel buildings are only one of many 
National Steel products that serve many 
industries in many ways. In addition to 
National’s large output of standard 
Steels, its diversified operations provide 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


OWNED BY MORE 


THAN 


greater utility and efficiency 
in National’s Long-Span Multiple buildings 


special carbon steels for the automotive 
industry; tin plate for the canning 
industry; zinc-coated steel for the home 
appliance industry; low-alloy sheets and 
fabricated steel flooring for the railroad 
and trucking industries; steel framing 
for the building industry. 

This, then, is National Steel—completely 
integrated, entirely independent . . . one 
of America’s leading steel producers. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 








SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 


WELDED 


STEEL-MAKING 


yy 


MANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
\leveland, Ohio. Producer of 
fh ore from extensive hold- 
mgs in the Great Lakes area. 


INTO ONE COMPLETE 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


STRUCTURE 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 


[| 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


aN 
STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset building and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 
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When Figures Are All-Important... 


... smart shippers save money ontransportation! why New Orleans was declared by the U. S. 
Average cost of handling general cargo in Army to be America’s most efficient port. 

United States ports per gang hour is $1.46 per 

M/T (Measurement /Ton). Cost in the Port 4 

of New Orleans is only $1.05 per M/T. .. less Ship New Orleans wiih 

than any other major port! This is one reason Port of All-Important Savings 





CHECK ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Ample supply of friendly labor 


Favorable location for trade with entire 
Mid-Continent area of the United States 
Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 

No lighterage needed 

Ample handling equipment for all types 
of cargo 

Connecting network of rail, truck, barge, 
air transport 

Ample marginal wharfage 

International House and International 
Trade Mart facilitating foreign trade 


WRITE in confidence for detailed information to: 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


Wharves parallel to the stream OF THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
are designed for shipside efficiency 2 CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 








BRITISH LEADERS EXPLAIN 
DIFFERENCES WITH U.S. 


Text of Debate in Commons on Korea... China... World Communism 
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Here, in their own words, is what the lead- 
ers of Britain think of the United States. 

Officials of the British Government—led by 
Sir Winston Churchill, the Prime Minister—and 
their political opponents inside Britain are 
finding fault with the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion's way of doing things. There is pressure 
from London to deal with Moscow, be nice to 
Communist China, ease up in Korea. British 
politicians charge that the U. S. is “‘isolation- 





ist’ and unreliable in a world crisis. Result: 
an atmosphere of tension and ill feeling be- 
tween America and its No. 1 ally. 

So that Americans can know exactly what 
the British are saying, U.S. News & World 
Report presents on these pages the official text 
of remarks about the U. S. which were made 
during a foreign-policy debate in the House 
of Commons on May 11 and 12. The follow- 
ing was cabled from London. 








MR. CHURCHILL ADDRESSES THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Let me first of all touch factually upon some of the more 
rapidly moving scenes as they present themselves to us at 
this moment. Our immediate aim of course is the conclusion 
of a truce in Korea. I doubt very much whether there could 
be any agreement at the present time on a united Korea. 
Terrible injuries have been done to each other by the North 
and South Koreans but, even if both sides only stood still 
where they are now, ceased fire and tried to replace the for- 
eign troops in the country by Korean forces—even if only 
that happened, time might once more prove to be a healer, 
especially in ravaged countries when given a revival of 
prosperity and help in repairing the really fearful damage. 
Therefore I should be very content with even a truce or a 
cease-fire for the moment. 

We all desire a settlement of the prisoners-of-war dispute 
at Panmunjom. The wonder is that it has been kept alive so 
long. There is only one vital point, namely that a prisoner of 
war cannot and should not be forcibly repatriated against 
his will. That issue has involved many months of wearisome 
discussion but it is now no longer an obstacle. The question 
of the conditions governing the exchange of prisoners has 
really been reduced to terms which no longer involve any 
difference of principle. All that now remains is methods and 
procedure. Both sides have made numerous concessions and 
the United Nations representatives have themselves suggested 
at least half a dozen alternatives. 

It is obvious that if at any time there is a wish among the 
Communists to reach an agreement as between rational hu- 
man beings the matter could be instantly or almost instantly 
settled. It has also been made plain—abundantly plain—that, 
if there is no wish to settle, endless and inexhaustible variants 
can be proposed. So far as we are concerned we readily 
‘ccepted the idea that Switzerland or Sweden or India or 
Pakistan should take over the task of handling in an honor- 
se: manner the 40,000 or 50,000 prisoners who fear to go 

me, 


Now a proposal has been made by the Communists that 
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five powers—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Sweden 
and India—shall all deal together with the problem. This in- 
volves much complication but at the same time the claim 
that all the prisoners concerned shall be moved from their 
present camps to other distant countries has been dropped. 

I must remind the House as I have done several times 
that the United States, as mandatory for the United Nations, 
has borne nineteen twentieths of the burden in blood and 
treasure. The matter is not one which we have either the 
right or the responsibility to decide but it is our duty, with- 
out separating ourselves from our great ally, to express our 
opinion frankly and plainly to them as occasion offers. I cer- 
tainly feel that this new proposal requires patient and 
sympathetic examination and there is no reason known to 
me at present to assume that it may not form the basis of an 
agreement, provided always that it is put forward by the 
Communists in a spirit of sincerity. 

During the last few weeks we have watched with much 
anxiety the deterioration of the position in Indochina. I am 
glad to say that so far as my information goes it is less serious 
than was at one time assumed, and that the measures taken 
by the French, together with the approach or indeed the ar- 
rival of the rainy season will probably give a lull of several 
months. I ought to say that, in my opinion—I am venturing 
to offer my opinion—the sudden advance of elements of the 
Viet Minh forces or their foraging parties towards the Siamese 
frontier ought not to lead us to conclude that it is a Soviet- 
inspired move inconsistent with the new attitude of the 
Soviet Government. This may unhappily prove to be the 
case but also it might well have arisen from local circum- 
stances and impulses and from plans made many months ago 
and now perhaps reversed. We should at least not be over- 
hasty in drawing a conclusion in an adverse sense. 

Now I come to Egypt, a long way nearer to our scenes of 
activity... 

At the end of July of last year an officer of the Egyptian 
Army [General Naguib] with a band of military associates, 
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expelled King Farouk and made himself, or was made, with- 
out any electoral foundation, dictator of Egypt. Power has 
since rested with the military junta. 

One of the disadvantages of dictatorship is that the dic- 
tator is often dictated to by others, and what he did to others 
may often be done back again to him. There has followed a 
period of tension in Egypt during which the new dictator 
and his comrades have found it convenient or necessary to 
gain as much popularity as possible by the well-known 
process of “taking it out of the British.” This process was con- 
fined to wordy warfare until about the beginning of last 
month since when a number of minor acts of violence causing 
the loss of several lives has taken place. 

In November of last year General Naguib [Premier of 
Egpyt| and the ruling junta in Cairo asked us to begin ne- 
gotiations with them on our evacuation of the Canal zone and 
of the important and very costly base which has been estab- 
lished there wholly at our expense during and after the war. 
We were quite ready to talk over the whole position with 
General Naguib or his representatives in a friendly manner. 

Naturally we do not wish to keep indefinitely 80,000 men 
at a cost of, it might be, over 50 million sterling a year dis- 
charging the duty which has largely fallen upon us and us 
alone of safeguarding the interests of the free nations in the 
Middle East and also of preserving the international water- 
way of the Suez Canal. 

If agreeable arrangements can be made to enable this 
latter service and also the solid maintenance of the strategic 
base to be discharged by agreement with Egypt it would 
mean a great saving of our men and money. This, let me 
point out, is not an imperialist or colonial enterprise by the 
British but it is for purposes with which every member of 
NATO from the North Cape to the Caucasus and also the 
countries of the East and Middle East are directly concerned. 

We did not, let me repeat, seek these negotiations. We 
complied with the Egyptian desire for them. They asked 
for them and they have now—to quote the violent outpour- 
ings of General Naguib reported in today’s newspapers— 
washed their hands of them. Let me here say that I have 
hitherto had no personal communication with General Naguib, 
as is stated in some newspapers this morning, and nothing 
in the nature of an ultimatum has come from Her Majesty’s 
Government or their delegation. It is more likely that the 
outburst springs from a desire to impress Mr. Foster Dulles 
who has arrived in Cairo today. 

If at any time the Egyptians wish to renew the discussions 
we are willing and if they would renew them both with us 
and with the United States that would be still better. In the 
meanwhile no action so far as I can see is called upon from 
us. Of course if the boastful and threatening speeches of 
which there has been a spate in the last few months, and in 
some instances even in the last few hours, were to be trans- 
lated into action and our troops in the Canal zone were to be 
the object of renewed attacks by saboteurs or even by the 
Egyptian Army, which is being aided and trained by Nazi 
instructors and staft officers in unusual numbers, and our 
soldiers were being killed, we should have no choice—I am 
sorry to say this to the House but we must face facts—but to 
defend ourselves. [Cheers] I am advised that we are entire- 
ly capable of doing this without requiring any physical as- 
sistance from the United States or anyone else. [Cheers] 
Our hope is that negotiations will be resumed. In the mean- 
while we may await the development of events with the 
composure which follows from the combination of patience 
with strength. 

I come now to the main position in Europe. The dominat- 
ing problem is of course Germany. If our advice had been 
taken by the United States after the armistice with Ger- 
many, the Western Allies would not have withdrawn from 
the front line which their armies had reached to the agreed 
occupation lines unless and until agreement had been reached 
with Soviet Russia on the many points of difference about 
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the occupation of enemy territories, of which the occupation 
of the German zones was, of course, only a part. Our view 
was not accepted and a wide area of Germany was handed 1 
over to Soviet occupation without any general settlement 
among the three victorious powers. 

After the interrupted Potsdam Conference which the right 
honorable gentleman, the leader of the Opposition [Clement 
Attlee], attended in two different capacities—with my entire 
contentment, at any rate so far as his first capacity was cop. 
cerned—[laughter] the Russia of Stalin took a very hostile 
line to the Western Allies. Stalin found himself resisted from 
a very early stage by the firmness and tenacity of the late 
Ermest Bevin who marshaled and rallied democratic sent. 
ment strongly against this new movement of Russian Soviet 
ambitions. All the tragic and tremendous events of the last 
eight years followed in remorseless succession. As the result 
the immense and formidable problem of Germany now pre. 
sents itself in an entirely different form. 

The East of Germany—more than one quarter of her popv- , 
lation and one third of her territory—has fallen into great 
misery and depression and has a powerful and well-armed 
Soviet-organized, Communist German military force of over 
100,000 men. The question of the German-Polish frontier 
was specifically reserved at Potsdam for the general peace 
treaty which, to put it mildly, seems no nearer now than it 
was then. 

We with the United States and France have entered into 
a new and remarkable relationship with Western Germany. 
The policy of Her Majesty’s Government is to adhere most 
faithfully in the spirit as well as in the letter to our agree. 
ments with Western Germany. Dr. Adenauer [Chancellor of 
West Germany|] may well be deemed the wisest German 
statesman since the days of Bismarck. 

I have greatly admired the perseverance, courage, com- 
posure and skill with which he has faced the complex, chang- 
ing, uncertain and unpredictable situations with which he 
has been ceaselessly confronted. Strong as is our desire to 
see a friendly settlement with Soviet Russia, or even an in- 
proved modus vivendi, we are resolved not in any way to 
fail in the obligations to which we have committed ourselves 
about Western Germany. Dr. Adenauer is visiting us here ina 
few days and we shall certainly assure him that Westem 
Germany will in no way be sacrificed or—I pick these words 
with special care—cease to be master of its own fortunes within 
the agreements we and other NATO countries have made 
with them. 

Then there is France. As I have urged for several years 
there is no hope for the safety and freedom of Westem 
Europe except by the laying aside forever of the ancient 
feud between the Teuton and the Gaul. It is seven years 
since, at Zurich, I appealed to France to take Germany by 
the hand and lead her back into the European family, We 
have made great progress since then. Some of it has been 
due no doubt to the spur to resist the enormous military 
strength of Soviet Russia but much is also due to the inspit- 
ing and unconquerable cause of United Europe. We have 
Strasbourg and all that it stands for and it is our duty to 
fortify its vitality and authority tirelessly as the years roll on. 

We have the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation which has done such beneficent work in com 
solidating the material strength and sense of unity of Euto- 
pean countries; we have the European Payments Union and 
there is also the European Coal and Steel Community on 
which I believe we have observers. Finally we have, or rather 
we sincerely hope before long to have, the European Defense 
Community, long delayed but also so intensely needed. This 
will form an essential component of a progressively develop- 
ing North Atlantic Organization. 

The military position of France is one which may well, 
however, cause serious anxiety in the English-speaking 
world. This is not mainly because of its effect in Europe 
since whatever our fate there we are in the line together, 
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is not mainly because of that—it is rather because of its 
eect on the French position and policy in the far-reaching 
ed regions they are seeking to defend. 

“nt F the Americans invite the French to bring their case in 
before U.N. where probably a favorable vote at 
st the moment could be found. The French, as I understand 
"it From my own observation, hesitate to do so because they 
ite Finow that thereafter the system in Indochina would be 
i brought under the continuous survey of U.N. As most of 
ile the members of U.N. have no colonies they are apt to take a 
OM Father detached view about those who have. Hence the 
ate French hesitation to invoke the machinery of U.N. 

it: pot surely if France wishes to preserve the authority and 
life of the French Union without any associations with U.N. 
ast che should take more effective steps herself. If today the 
French had the same military system that the Socialist Gov- 
emment set up in Great Britain—what I may call the Shin- 
well [Emanuel Shinwell, former Minister of Defense] system 
Pu J namely two years’ military service and the power to send 
national service men or conscripts abroad beyond Europe, 
they would, I believe, have had much less difficulty in main- 
taining their positions in Indochina and could also have de- 
veloped a far stronger Army in defense of their own soil in 
line with their allies. The fact that they have hitherto found 
themselves unable to take these kinds of military measures 
Bhs exposed them to great difficulty. 

The supreme event which has occurred since we last had 
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n it 


into 


wih adebate on foreign affairs is of course the change of attitude 
ws and, as we all hope, of mood which has taken place in the 
; Soviet domains and particularly in the Kremlin since the 
ee death of Stalin. We on both sides of the House have watched 
this with profound attention. It is the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government to avoid by every means in their power doing 

om- ; : : ; 
me. anything or saying anything which could check any favor- 


he able reaction that may be taking place and to welcome every 
sign of improvement in our relations with Russia. [Cheers] 

We have been encouraged by a series of amicable ges- 
tures on the part of the new’ Soviet Government. These have 
9 far taken the form of leaving off doing things which we 
have not been doing to them. [Laughter] It is therefore dif- 
“se fcult to find specific cases with which to match their ac- 
ords tous: [Laughter] If however any such cases can be cited 
thin they will certainly be examined by Her Majesty’s Government 
with urgency and sympathy. On this subject I will now how- 
ever venture to make some general observations which I hope 
ears ull be studied with tolerance and indulgence. 
tem § It would, I think, be a mistake to assume that nothing can 
ent 9% settled with Soviet Russia unless or until everything is 
ears # ted. [Cheers] A settlement of two or three of our difficul- 
» by gts would be an important gain to every peace-loving coun- 
We §"): For instance peace in Korea, the conclusion of an Austrian 
yeen gueaty—these might lead to an easement in our relations for 
tary le next few years, which might in itself open new prospects 
spit to the security and prosperity of all nations and every con- 
have junent. ° 
y tog herefore I think it would be a mistake to try to map 
ion. ltitgs out too much in detail and expect that the grave 
fndamental issues which divide the Communist and non- 
Communist parts of the world could be settled at a stroke 
by a single comprehensive agreement. [Cheers] Piecemeal 
solutions of individual problems should not be disdained or 
mprovidently put aside. It certainly would do no harm if for 
awhile each side looked about for things to do which would 
agreeable instead of being disagreeable to each other. 

This | Above all, it would be a pity if the natural desire to reach 
elop- @ Seneral settlement of international policy were to impede 

aly spontaneous and healthy evolution which may be taking 
well, Pe inside Russia. [Cheers] I have regarded some of the 
king @emal manifestations and the apparent change of mood 
ope- # '@ more important and significant than what has hap- 
ther; Pened outside. I am anxious that nothing in the presentation 
‘oH of foreign policy by the NATO powers should, as it were, 
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supersede or take the emphasis out of what may be a pro- 
found movement of Russian feeling. 

We all desire that the Russian people should take the 
high place in world affairs which is their due without feeling 
anxiety about their own security. I do not believe that the 
immense problem of reconciling the security of Russia with 
the freedom and safety of Western Europe is insoluble. In- 
deed, if the United Nations organization had the authority 
and character for which its creators hoped, it would be 
solved already. 

The Locarno Treaty of 1925 has been in my mind. It was 
the highest point we reached between the wars. As Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in those days, I was closely acquainted 
with it. It was based upon the simple provision that, if Ger- 
many attacked France, we should stand with the French and, 
if France attacked Germany, we should stand with the 
Germans. 

The scene today, its scale and its factors, is widely differ- 
ent and yet I have a feeling that the master thought which 
animated Locarno might well play its part between Germany 
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and Russia in the minds of those whose prime ambition it is 
to consolidate the peace of Europe as the key to the peace 
of mankind. Russia has a right to feel assured that, as far as 
human arrangements can run, the terrible events of the Hitler 
invasion will never be repeated and that Poland will remain 
a friendly power and a buffer though not I trust a puppet state. 

I venture to read to the House again some words which I 
wrote eight years ago [April 29, 1945] in a telegram to Mr. 
Stalin in which I said: “There is not much comfort in looking 
into a future where you and the countries you dominate, plus 
the Communist parties in many subject states, are all drawn 
up on one side and those who rally to the English-speaking 
nations and their associates or dominions are on the other. It is 
quite obvious that their quarrel would tear the world to pieces 
and that all of us leading men on either side who had anything 
to do with that would be shamed before history. Even em- 
barking on a long period of suspicions, of abuse and counter- 
abuse and of opposing policies would be a disaster hamper- 
ing the great developments of world prosperity for the masses 
which are attainable only by our trinity. I hope there is no 
word or phrase in this outpouring of my heart to you which 
unwittingly gives offense. If so, let me know. But do not, I 
beg you my friend Stalin, underrate the divergencies 
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which are opening about matters which you may think are 
small to us but which are symbolic of the way the English- 
speaking democracies look at life.” 

I fee] exactly the same about it today. 

I must make it plain that, in spite of all the uncertainties 
and confusion in which world affairs are plunged, I believe 
that a conference on the highest level should take place 
between the leading powers without long delay. [Cheers] 
This conference should not be overhung by a ponderous or 
rigid agenda, or led into mazes and jungles of technical de- 
tails, zealously contested by hoards of experts and officials 
drawn up in vast, cumbrous array. The conference should 
be confined to the smallest number of powers and persons 
possible. It should meet with a measure of informality and 
a still greater measure of privacy and seclusion. It might 
well be that no hard-faced agreements would be reached 
but there might be a general feeling among those gathered 
together that they might do something better than tear the 
human race including themselves into bits. [Cheers] 

For instance, they might be attracted, as President Eisen- 
hower has shown himself to be, and as Pravda does not chal- 
lenge, by the idea of letting the weary, toiling masses of 
mankind enter upon the best spell of good fortune, fair play, 
well-being, leisure and harmless happiness that has ever 
been within their reach or even within their dreams. 

I only say that this might happen and I do not see why 
anyone should be frightened at having a try for it. [Cheers] 
If there is not at the summit of the nations the will to win 
the greatest prize and the greatest honor ever offered to man- 
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Philip Noel-Baker [Labor Party]: We welcome the Prime 
Minister’s speech and many of the things he has said. . . 
Truce talks in Korea are at a critical point. Hard words have 
been said [in Britain] of General Harrison [Lieut. Gen. Wil- 
liam K. Harrison, senior U.N. delegate at the Korean truce 
talks|, but I have not used them. I think he is a general who 
carries out instructions he receives. But for many months I 
have urged this: While, at the beginning of the Korean ag- 
gression, the system of American command was inevitable 
and right, and while we owe an immense debt to the Ameri- 
cans for what they have done, we should now have an 
integrated staff and integrated political control such as we 
have in NATO .. . I hope that the matter of recognition 
{of Communist China by the United Nations|, when the 
time comes, will not cause the difficulty between the Ameri- 
cans and the [British] Commonwealth which some people 
foresee. 

Prime Minister Churchill: It would make a great differ- 
ence if the firing stopped. 

Noel-Baker: That is what I said. Earlier I said, “When we 
get the restoration of peace in Asia.” I am not proposing that 
anybody should do anything about it now . . . Some people 
in America have been demonstrably wrong about Formosa 
all through. The deneutralization of Formosa—and I know 
our Government thought so—had no practical military effect; 
it was purely psychological warfare and it backfired. It did 
great harm to the U.S. in Asia and it helped the Peking Gov- 
ernment with the Chinese people as nothing else could pos- 
sibly have done. 

Chiang Kai-shek did good work 25 to 30 years ago. But 
Chiang Kai-shek is now utterly discredited, both by his own 
failures and by the American “White Book” of 1949. I hope 
the Prime Minister wil] persuade the President [Eisenhower] 
that no more arms shall be sent to Formosa and that the 
sending of arms there cannot possibly assist the purpose of 
an Asian settlement, which the President, like ourselves, has 
now in view. 

Before we have got far with China or with Asia we shall 
know whether Russia means business in Europe, too. The 
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kind, doom-laden responsibility will fall upon those who py 
possess the power to decide. At the worst the participants i 
the meeting would have established more intimate contac 
At the best we might have a generation of peace. 

I have now finished my survey of the world scene qj 
see it and as I feel about it today. I express my thanks to thy 
House for the great consideration with which I have be 
treated. I hope I have contributed a few thoughts whig 
may make for peace [Cheers] and help a gentler breeze 
blow upon this weary earth but there is one thing I have ¢ 
say before I end, and without it all the hopes I have ventuyrj 
to indulge would be utterly vain. Whatever differences , 
opinion may be between friends and allies about particyly 
problems or the generalsyscale of values and sense of proper. 
tion which we should adopt, there is one fact which stand 
out overwhelmingly in its simplicity and force. If it is mad 
good, every hope is pardonable. If it is not made good, 
hopes fall together. 

This would be the most fatal moment for the free nation 
to relax their comradeship and preparations. To fail to maiy 
tain our defense effort up to the limit of our strength wou 
be to paralyze every beneficial tendency towards peace bol 
in Europe and in Asia. For us to become divided among ow 
selves because of divergencies of opinion or local interes 
or to slacken our combined efforts would be to end foreye 
such new hope as may have broken upon mankind and lead 
instead to their general ruin and enslavement. Unity, vigiland 
and fidelity are the only foundations upon which hope ca 
live. [Loud and prolonged cheers] 


BRITISH-U.S. RELATIONS 


Prime Minister will find it out at his conference, when 
happens . . . Only Marshall Plan aid has made it possibl 
for Europe to rearm. If that aid is drastically reduced, as 
think it should be, but is not replaced by trade, then th 
dollar gap with all its political and military dangers will con 
front us still. The same Congress that saved Europe may, b 
Smoot-Hawleyism, undo the work it had so well begun. I a 
glad the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Prime Ministe 
of Canada have spoken [on this subject| as bluntly as the 
have. A healthy economy is the foundation of defense, bi 
Europe’s economy cannot be healthy if she has to go on buy 
ing in the U.S. and is not allowed, in return, to sell het 
products when they are competitive. 

I should be sorry if anything I have said this aftemoo 
were thought to be anti-Russian or anti-American. In fact, 
believe the American Government has shown unparallek 





generosity since 1945. We owe them more than gratitudf 
for what they have done in Europe, Asia and elsewhere. 
have only asked today for the wise application of principle 
of the United Nations Charter, for which President Eisen 
hower spoke—for their application in OEEC, in NATO, i 
Germany, in Egypt, in Korea, in Burma, in China, in For 
mosa and elsewhere . . . 

John Strachey [Labor Party]: 1 think it is fair to say th 
there is very widespread in the United States what we ci 
only call an interventionist attitude to China. I believe it 4 
be imperative that the British Government should make the 
position to that attitude clear, in deeds as well as in wor 
The Prime Minister has done so in words today undoubted 
but that should be followed by specific actions—insistence © 
the [Korean] truce and insistence on the seating of the re 
Chinese Government on the Security Council. 

Why do we on this side of the House—and I hope th 
honorable Members opposite also—all feel that this inte 
ventionist point of view in America is so fatal? Surely W 
feel it for two reasons. In the first place, because it is wr! 
and has no justification in the present circumstances . - - 
other reason is that it has no prospect whatever of succty 
. . . How is intervention actually even to be attempted? B 
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armies of Chiang Kai-shek which are certainly a danger 
to no one but themselves today? By General MacArthur's pre- 
cept, which is to bomb China—a very simple policy indeed in 
two words? 

[looked the matter up in a gazetteer today and saw that 
the area of China is 3,869,000 square miles, which is quite 
an assignment to bomb. 

[Unidentified interjection: With atom bombs?] 

Strachey: With atomic bombs one could, no doubt, destroy 
many cities in China. But it so happens that that would be an 
attempted intervention against one of a few governments in 
the world which has maintained itself for years without pos- 
session of a single city. Therefore, the whole social, geo- 
graphical, military situation of today makes intervention— 
quite apart from its justification—peculiarly impracticable in 
the present circumstances . . . 

Sir Victor Raikes [Conservative Party]: What was the ir- 
ritating [speech| from the American point of view? He 
[Strachey] said the Americans appear to be haggling over 
settlement of a truce in Korea . . . There was no indication in 
his speech, whether American policy be right or wrong, that 
the Chinese intervention in Korea has been costing Ameri- 
can lives for a number of years. 

I hope that the right honorable gentleman [Strachey] 
assumed that we all knew, as we do, but there was in fact 
no recognition of the number of casualties which America 
has suffered through Chinese intervention in Korea as a 
reason, from their point of view, why they should deneutral- 
ize Formosa. If they held the view that Chiang Kai-shek 
could be a nuisance value during a war which even now is 
being fought at the cost of American lives and Chinese 
ives... 

Strachey: And British lives . . . 

Raikes: As well as British lives—surely it would be more 
generous to assume that while American policy may be doubt- 
ful in its effect, in this very limited intervention, it is at any 
rate an understandable policy and one to which they are 
fully entitled until there is some sign not only of a truce but 
of a settlement in Korea. I do not know upon what the right 
honorable gentleman [Strachey| based his view that some- 
how or another, because we are now dealing with matters 
of details, it is the American negotiators who are wrong and 
the Chinese and Korean negotiators who are right. 

Strachey: Insofar as I said that | based myself largely on 
the Prime Minister’s speech, for the Prime Minister said in a 
forthright statement that only questions of detail were left 
and that the principles had been agreed. I say that if it is 
only a question of detail we ought to accept them. 

Raikes: When it comes to a question of method and de- 
tail, the Americans have been dealing with the prize past 
master of haggling over a period of 18 months. We cannot go 
as far as to say that it is only a matter of detail and that we 
must therefore scrap anything which we regard as necessary 
and give way on every method and every detail to the Chi- 
nese and Koreans. | wonder how we should accept that sort 
of advice about Egypt if the Americans were to talk to us 
in those terms . . . Let us first see some real sign of a real 
desire for peace by those who have caused loss of so many 
lives among the British and American troops in the last few 
years, 

John Hynd [Labor Party]: I would not tor a moment 
introduce into this debate the kind of propaganda that one 
sometimes hears to the effect that America is concerned with 
maintaining the war in Korea because of interests of her 
amament manufacturers and her capitalists with imperialist 
ambitions. But there is a certain fact which no one can ignore 
which is the most disturbing and might as well be mentioned. 
_ The fact is that there are many people in America and even 
in American Government circles who do not want war in the 
Far East to be brought to an end at this stage. 


peipedier Terence Clarke [Conservative Party]: Non- 
nse 
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Hynd: It is no good saying nonsense. Chiang Kai-shek 
individually and people supporting him in Formosa are anx- 
ious that this war should be continued because it is their only 
possible hope of salvation, let alone success. Members who 
are honest with themselves will also agree that Chiang Kai- 
shek is being supported by very important elements in 
America including elements in Government circles. 

Percy Daines [Labor Party]: Unfortunately there is 
sometimes an attempt—and perhaps it occurs more in my own 
party [Labor] than in the party opposite [Conservatives |; 
and the occasions are not always well chosen—to appeal to 
what I would call anti-Americanism. It is a natural target for 
a demagogic appeal. 

I do not like to see American troops in the streets of this 
country but if I have to choose between American troops and 
Russian troops I shall certainly choose the Americans, al- 
though I do not particularly like them. I realize there is a lot 
of argument that we are economically dependent on them 
but because somebody is doling out relief to us it certainly 
doesn’t make us love them any more. These sentiments are 
wrong and they should not be put over by responsible peo- 
ple. The idea that is also put over, as a consequence of this 
emotional appeal—that in some way it is the United States 
Government that have prevented us from being real friends 
with the Russians—is distinctly dangerous and contrary to 
historical facts. One of the major factors in the present 
strength of the Russians arose from the fact that at world 
conference after world conference, particularly during the 
last three or four years of his life, President Roosevelt fell 
over backwards to appease the Russians . . . 

Woodrow Wyatt [Labor Party]: One of the troubles is 
that American public opinion is vehemently against and will 
remain vehemently against the admission of China to the Se- 
curity Council for some time to come, even after a truce in 
Korea has been reached. I do not think that many Ameri- 
can politicians would dare stand up after a truce and advo- 
cate the admission of China to the Security Council. This is 
one of the reasons which makes America in some ways almost 
as great a danger to peace as Russia can be. Of course, this is 
so in a very small way compared with the vast number of 
ways in which Russia and China menace peace. It is a situa- 
tion which means that just when we are on the point of get- 
ting some toning down of asperities this rather insensitive 
and uncomprehending view of the world is taken in America 
which puts up everybody’s back and loses support in the 
area where one needs it the most. 

John Peyton [Conservative Party]: I am certainly in 
my view sincerely and honestly pro-American. I believe that 
the American people have a great record of service to the 
free world. During the very troubled years of the post-war 
period they may have made mistakes and May have gone 
wrong from time to time but on balance their record is one 
of immense generosity . . . 

But, having said that, . . . I am concerned at the present 
time about those who are responsible for American policy be- 
ing so grudging in their recognition of the burden shouldered 
by their Allies. I refer particularly to the burden shouldered 
by this country in Malaya and the [Suez] Canal zone. I refer 
also to the great burden which has been thrust upon the entire 
Western world by the dollar problem alone. If ever the West- 
ern world—the whole civilized world—is to know peace and 
prosperity, it will only be because the American people have 
really faced, digested and acted upon the necessity of adopt- 
ing the sensible, sane policies required of the world’s greatest 
creditor nation . . . 

Mrs. Barbara Castle [Labor Party]: We must face the 
fact that in the United States there is a Government whose 

foreign policy is avowedly to destroy Communism; not to 
come to terms with it, not to seek peaceful co-operation and 
not to live and let live... 

I refer to the foreign policy of the Republican Government 
as outlined very clearly for us all to see by Mr. Dulles him- 
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self in that classic speech which he made on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary before the House of Representatives Foreign Affairs 
Committee. He made it in discussing a joint resolution of 
both houses of the Congress on the enslaved peoples. The 
resolution calls on the United States Government to pursue 
not a policy of containing Communism but a new policy of 
liberating the enslaved peoples of Europe and Asia. . . 

That is a policy which does two things. First, it says that 
the nationalist movements in Asia are all Moscow inspired, 
Kremlin financed and part of a great Russian plot. It fails 
completely to understand what is happening in Asia is the 


VIEWS OF CLEMENT ATTLEE, 


Clement Attlee [Leader, Labor Party]: The Prime Min- 
ister [Mr. Churchill] yesterday made a very remarkable 
speech in which he gave us a very broad survey of foreign af- 
fairs and he will have realized that its general tone and ap- 
proach was warmly welcomed on this [Labor] side of the 
House . . . I am inclined to agree with the Prime Minister that 
perhaps the most significant thing has been the change in 
the internal policy in Russia . .. The right thing is to use any 
lessening of tension as a means of improving our relationship 
. .. There is no doubt that Stalin was the master of Russian 
policy but today at all events there is something different, 
something more like a collection of the voices of a number 
of men ... There is a body of opinion in the United States 
and to some extent in this country which tends to think that all 
of the world’s troubles must be put down to Soviet intrigue. 
On the other hand there are people in this country who tend 
to put down all our troubles to American policy. That, too, is 
a mistake. 

I hope that no one will suggest that I am in any way anti- 
American. Nor do I wish to attack the American Constitution. 
But I really want to state some facts which do not always 
seem to be apprehended. 

In this country the Prime Minister of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment can come to the House of Commons and state the 
policy of the Government. He can if he wishes get a vote in 
the House to support it or he can, as is the case in this de- 
bate, get a measure of support from all sides. 

Now look at the other side of the Atlantic. President Eisen- 
hower makes a great speech. He speaks for the Administra- 
tion but in America power is divided between the Adminis- 
tration and Congress. 

For instance, the Administration may desire to spend so 
many millions in support whether of armaments or some other 
object, but Congress may cut it down by several millions of 
dollars. The Administration may wish to encourage our ex- 
ports to the United States but, as in the case of the Chief 
Joseph Dam, influences frustrate the Administration’s policy. 
Therefore, the Government is not really master of its own 
house. One must remember, too, that Congress is still made 
up of the people who primarily represent the interests of a 
particular state in the union. Pressure groups and interests 
are very strong and therefore the American Administration 
seems to me to be less integrated than is ours. 

President Eisenhower makes a speech but shortly there- 
after the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, makes a speech 
which I thought struck rather a different note. We do find 
on occasions that there is one policy being run by the Treas- 
ury, another by the State Department and perhaps another 
by the Pentagon. The American tradition is to give their rep- 
resentatives overseas a rather freer hand than we give ours 
and less direction. I think we found rather the same in the 
relationship as compared with our chiefs of staff and our 
commanders in the field and the American chiefs of staff and 
generals in the field. 

I am not complaining. It is the tradition. Therefore, you 
find that General Harrison at Panmunjom seems to make ob- 
servations of his own, right off his own bat, and even makes 
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revolution that is taking place over large parts of the earth’s 
surface, which . . . springs from the natural needs and jp. 
digenous demands of the peoples themselves . . . 

What Dulles has also said is that the goal of the United 
States foreign policy is now and is solemnly pledged to be 
the liberation of the enslaved peoples of Europe and Asia, , , 
The United States has moved in the direction of a policy of 
counterrevolutionary activity which it is financing, encourag. 
ing, organizing, advising and stirring up through its instr. 
ments, General Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee and other 
leaders ... 


LABOR PARTY’S LEADER 


a broadcast. I think one wants to face these facts and one of 
the facts of the world situation is this: That the American 
Constitution was framed for an isolationist state. 

. .. Americans did not want to have anything to do with 


Europe. For many years they had practically no foreign policy, | 


but I do not think that that situation is particularly well 
suited to a time when America has become the strongest state 
in the world and has to give a lead. I am not in any way ctiti- 
cizing the Americans or the Constitution. I am endeavoring to 
state facts because I think that people often are misled and 
there are misunderstandings and disappointments because we 
do not understand the American Constitution. 

During the Second World War, President Roosevelt showed 
himself a very great man; he was also a very great politician 
and he managed to “work in” Congress to his desires. I think 
that President Truman very skillfully used to buttress himself 
with two great Senators, Senator Vandenberg and Senator 
Connally, but sometimes one finds that Congress takes the bit 
between its teeth and one sometimes wonders who is the 
more powerful, the President or Senator McCarthy. [Cries of 
“Hear, hear!” | 

The Prime Minister said that one of the disadvantages of 
dictatorship is that the dictator is often dictated to by others. 
One of the disadvantages of the American system of democ- 
racy is that it is sometimes hard to find where effective power 
lies. [Cries of “Hear, hear!” | 

Therefore, I think that it is in the light of these facts that 
one should look at some of our problems. All this has some 
reference to the position of the negotiations in Korea. All my 
information is, though I may be wrong, that the Chinese want 
a settlement. I believe that the U.S. Administration want a 
settlement. The negotiations are in the hands of the American 
command on behalf of the United Nations. But there are ele- 
ments in the United States that do not want a settlement. It 
is just as well to face that fact. There are people who want an 
all-out war with China and against Communism in general 
and there is the strong influence of the Chiang Kai-shek lobby. 

I suggested therefore the other day to the Prime Minister 
that, in these negotiations, it would be well if there were 
other advisers from other United Nations states concerned. | 
did so not because I am distrustful of the Americans but be- 
cause I believe that it would strengthen the hands of the 
American Administration. America is the spokesman of the 
United Nations and I believe that, even in these negotiations, 
it would be useful if there were present other members of the 
United Nations concerned. I know that this is a matter very 
largely for the military, but I am quite sure that when, as we 
all hope, these immediate negotiations for an armistice are 
concluded, further settlement should not be left exclusively 
in American hands. [Labor Party cheers | 

I am well aware that America has made far the biggest 
sacrifices in Korea; but I am also well aware that she lays 
herself open to unjustifiable blame if she keeps everything in 
her own hands, because there is a tendency to say, “This is 
American policy and not United Nations policy.” I am bound 
to say that I have been disturbed lately at the hanging on 0 
these negotiations. [Labor Party cheers] 
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[turn now to China. I do not believe that China is a mere 
puppet in the hands of Russia. I think that she will wear her 
Communism with a difference; but I am more certain than 
ever that, as soon as aggression has been halted, China should 
take her rightful place on the Security Council. 

Prime Minister Churchill: Not while the actual fighting 
is going On, though. 

Mr, Attlee: So soon after the armistice. 

We have a very vital interest in peace in China. Our hopes 
of increasing our trade with the United States have been 
greatly lessened by recent events. We may hope that the atti- 
tude will change; it is not too hopeful just now. “Trade not 
aid” does not seem to have been accepted over there. We are 
constantly pressed not to trade with China even in goods 
which are very remotely connected with the war effort. We 
cannot survive if we are to be restricted, unable to trade effec- 
tively with the United States, cut off from China and with all 
the difficulties of the Iron Curtain, we therefore have as vital 
qn interest as anybody in the settlement of this China affair 
ad I am sure that our American friends will recognize 
this. It is not too soon for heart-to-heart talks to take place 
with the United States on how these matters are to be han- 
dled after the armistice. 

.] agree that it [the Egyptian situation| is difficult, with 
General Naguib using rather violent and threatening language, 
not to react against it as the Prime Minister did, but here 


again we have to realize we are face to face with an insurgent 
nationalism—and nationalism is a very heady wine . . . I know 
efforts have been made to get not just a British base but a 
base for the support of the whole Middle East, and I hope 
that may yet be achieved. I hope Egypt may take her part 
because, frankly having looked at this question very often, I 
do not see anywhere else in that area where we could estab- 
lish a base with the facilities we have in the Suez Canal. 

With regard to a conference on the highest level, I agree 
with the Prime Minister that it would not be advisable to 
stage a conference with an enormous retinue of experts . . . 
We want to be sure what we want and that applies not only 
to this country but to the United States of America. 

I want to advert to that point for one moment because 
there again we have the peculiar constitutional position of 
America. It would be possible for President Eisenhower to 
attend a conference and on his return to the U.S. to be 
thrown over as President Wilson was after the discussions at 
Versailles. It is therefore essential that whoever goes to this 
conference should go with full authoritv. We need full co- 
operation in searching out these ideas. We should be unwise 
—I think the Prime Minister would agree—to expect that that 
conference would dramatically clear up all international diffi- 
culties. Its chief value would be in getting personal contacts 
and understanding from which a careful building up of peace 
might ensue. 


MEMBERS DISCUSS THE LABOR PARTY’S POSITION 


Selwyn Lloyd, Minister of State [Conservative Party]: 
Our view is that our negotiators [in Korea| have been behav- 
ing with remarkable patience . . . However, the main charge 
really has been against General Harrison because the impres- 
sion has been given that, agreement having been reached on 
points of principle, needless haggling is going on about mat- 
ters of detail. I do not believe that is the case. I think that is 
aunjust comment... * 

Our present position [in Egypt| has been stated by the 
Prime Minister. We still want to negotiate. As my right hon- 
orable friend | Churchill] mentioned, there have been a num- 
ber of incidents in the Canal zone. These incidents have in- 
ceased in frequency and seriousness during the past month. 
Since April 1 there have been about 30 attacks of one kind or 
another upon British personnel or British installations. British 
wldiers have been assaulted or shot at from ambushes . . . 

One final word on the question of relations between our- 
elves and the U.S. of America. The right honorable gentle- 
man, the leader of the Opposition | Attlee] made some very 
srewd comments on the American system and upon the di- 
vision of powers there. It was suggested repeatedly during 
yesterday’s debate that we should challenge the United States 
Government on this subject or on that and that we should 
lorce them to come to an agreement with us. It was suggested 
that we should issue public warnings. We do continually ex- 
change views on every topic. Of course there are differences 
of opinion and we seek to settle those differences and usually 
we do. 

At present I would utter this word of warning to those in 
both countries who criticize the other country, those in both 
countries who somewhat querulously demand that the other 
country should give way on everything. I would ask them to 
tmember this plain fact that, provided our two countries 
stand together on essentials, there is no limit to what we can 
do for the world and ourselves; but, if we fall apart or if we 
ue forced apart, there is no danger which may not befall us 
and the world. 

Miss Jennie Lee [Labor Party]: I do not believe that re- 
sponsible people in the world were impressed by the Prime 
Minister [Churchill | shaking his fist at General Naguib at 
— as Mr. Dulles was paying him [Naguib] compli- 
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Hynd [Lobor Party]: And giving him a revolver. 

Miss Lee: Yes, and giving him a revolver and sometimes 
in modern world conditions a gift of a revolver is the most 
effective kind of kiss one can receive. But the result is the 
same. So we have the Prime Minister of Great Britain telling 
General Naguib that if he goes too far we will fight him; 
there will be war between us. That in effect was the state- 
ment made by the Prime Minister. Now we have the repre- 
sentative of America on the same day arriving in Cairo 
and saying that General Naguib is the representative of a 
brave new world and how much he admires what he has 
done... 

The Prime Minister said Americans are responsible for 
nineteen twentieths of the fighting forces in Korea. We ac- 
count for a fraction of the remaining one twentieth. That, of 
course, is the language of an age that is dead. That is naked 
power politics. If we want to play simple power politics we 
are beaten before we start. When we talk in that way we 
throw overboard everything the United Nations stands for 
and something more precious than that . . . This country can- 
not hope to play the part it must play in the world until we 
have the type of government—I believe it can only be a Labor 
government—which says with all courtesy to the U.S.: “Thank 
you very much, but we no longer intend to occupy a mendi- 
cant role in the world. We will so organize our resources, we 
will so organize our defense at home and abroad, that we do 
not become cheap showofts, that we do not try to do what 
we cannot afford but live within our means. 

Godfrey Nicholson [Conservative Party]: It is nonsense 
to say there is a war party in the U.S. It is true that some 
Americans are so frightened of war that they say, “Let us get 
it over with while the going is good.” But that is not a war 
party. They are more antiwar in their very bones than the 
most pacific of pacifists in this country. That is evidence of 
fear; it may be evidence of adolescence and immaturity in 
world problems, but it is not bellicosity or warmongering . . . 
We should learn to think of Americans not as a Mr. Dulles or 
as a Senator McCarthy, but as ordinary inhabitants of a small 
town in the Middle West . . . I tell the House that what we 
call the small-town idealism of the ordinary, simple, average 
American is the most powerful motive force in America today 
and I hope it will remain so for a long time. 
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EDITORIAL BY DAVID LAWRENCE: 


AS MOSCOW MIGHT 


Dear American Comrade: 

Things are going well here in Moscow. The world 
situation continues to grow better and better from our 
viewpoint. We are making gains everywhere. 

Our friend Nehru has just announced that, notwith- 
standing the 1951 embargo resolution of the United 
Nations, India will continue to send war materials to 
our ally, China. England gets around it by sending 
her rubber to the Soviet Union, and we ship it to China 
for her armies in Korea. The English are clever. 

We are progressing in Korea. The imperialist na- 
tions are begging us for a truce. We will let them have 
one only when they surrender on the prisoner ques- 
tion. Then America surely will have to accept the new 
Churchill-Attlee proposal to welcome Communist 
China into the U. N. just as soon as the Korean armi- 
stice is signed. This will complete our glorious victory 
in Korea. We can then turn to Southeast Asia. 

We are making progress in Egypt. Our campaign 
there to stir up trouble with the British is succeeding. 
Naguib wants to demonstrate Egypt’s independence 
and drive the British out of the Suez Canal Zone. 
When Egypt has achieved this, we shall move in more 
strongly and take care of Naguib and control the Suez. 

The reports from Iran are favorable. We have re- 
duced that country to economic chaos. Things are ripe 
for our Tudeh Party to take over soon. 

We are progressing nicely in Guatemala, Argentina 
and Bolivia. 


But our best reports come from England. Be 
sure to read carefully the speech last week of former 
Prime Minister Attlee, leader of the Socialist Labor 
Party. He is doing a great work for us. Not only is he 
driving a wedge between England and America but he 
is trying to make it appear that Dulles and Ejisen- 
hower are not working together. You, of course, are fa- 
miliar with this tactic. Some influential American news- 
papers are pursuing the same idea. Heip it along! 

The drive against McCarthy in America looks to us 
here as if it is going splendidly. We are glad The Daily 
Worker in New York is devoting more and more space 
to the dispatches telling of attacks on McCarthy. We 
notice that gullible “liberals” in America are rising 
more vehemently than ever to attack McCarthy. These 
“liberals” are, of course, our worst enemies—-they be- 
lieve in individual freedom. But, as long as they do our 
work now, play along with them. We’ll take care of 
them later. Meanwhile, give conspicuous attention to 
all their attacks on McCarthy, Jenner, McCarran, 
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Velde, etc. Keep things stirring. Certain newspapers in 
England, France and Germany are taking up the cru- 
sade, too. We must destroy McCarthy! 

As we survey the world situation, we seem to be 
gaining advantages on every front in the “cold war.” 
We have not sacrificed a single regiment of our troops, 
We have scared the Western Allies so that they now 
deploy their military strength all over the whole world. 
The United States, of course, is beginning to feel the 
financial strain. With our propaganda we are getting 
across everywhere the idea that only America wants to 
fight—it’s only America’s warmongering that prevents 
peace. Attlee helped this idea along by his speech. So 
did Laborite John Hynd with his attack in Parliament 
on General Harrison, when he said the American nego- 
tiator at Panmunjom was too aggressive. Let’s keep up 
this drive to get British politicians to take over the 
Korean truce negotiations and cut out the Americans. 

We are, in fact, getting stronger inside the Socialist 
Labor Party in Britain. Our Communist comrades are 
getting more and more influence, too, inside the polit- 
ical parties on the Continent. We are making excellent 
progress with the West German Socialists. Through our 
comrades in France, we will prevent ratification of 
the European Defense Treaty. NATO is on the rocks. 

Our peace offensive has succeeded beyond our 
dreams. Churchill is in his dotage and wants to make a 
“hero” of himself, so he talks about “personal meet- 
ings” of the top rulers. We shall welcome him and 
flatter him. But we shall yield nothing. Why should 
we? We are winning the “cold war.” 

How easy it is for us! We give up a few wounded 
prisoners in Korea—and people all over the world 
think peace is here. 


Keep in touch with our comrades in all 
countries where there are nationalistic movements. The 
Americans are suckers for the “national aspiration” 
theme. They’ll help us in Tunisia and generally in Af- 
rica. We shall drive the French out of Southeast Asia, 
as we have eliminated the Dutch. Soon we shall con- 
trol Malaya, Burma, Thailand, India, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, and Japan. 

Let’s keep up this cry about “underprivileged” na- 
tions. It will appeal to Americans. They will never pet- 
ceive our tactic—to break up the big countries into 4 
lot of little ones so we can infiltrate them all and take 
over more easily. This is our century—this is our 
chance to put “nationalism” to work for us. 

Yours for the Communist cause! Hail Malenkov! 
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Kentucky Tavern is Glenmore’s matchless contribution 
to a magnificent way of life. Judges of fine whiskey, ’ 
with many fine brands from which to choose, invari- 
ably point to it as the classic example of Kentucky 
Bourbon, thus underlining its world-famous hallmark: 


The Aristocrat of Bonds. 





Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 


























Strong enough for a Marine’s bullet- 
stopping body armor, supple enough for 
a fisherman’s casting rod .. . that’s poly- 
ester glass fiber laminate. 


Here’s a unique material that’s going 
places ... into hundreds of products that 
will increase your enjoyment of living. 


MOLDED BOATS that won’t leak, rot or 
warp. SPORT CARS, custom-made, if you 
wish—because the materials are work- 
able, without need of costly metal-stamp- 
ing dies. CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE you 
can leave outside. SWIMMING POOLS 
molded in sections and shipped for 
assembly! 


WEATHERPROOF BUILDING PANELS that 
admit light to make your home, patio, 
garage or carport more colorful and at- 























POLYESTER GOES EVERYWHERE/ 


tractive. Corrugated or flat panels ... in 
a variety of colors... that you can saw, 
nail, or drill. No painting, no sash. no 
maintenance. Greenhouses with no dan- 
ger of breakage. no whitewashing! 


In industry, too: corrosion-resistant stor- 
age tanks; lightweight pipe; dent-proof 
machinery housings; molded cab roofs 
for trucks and agricultural machinery; 
illuminated displays. 


New products are appearing every day 
because the producers of glass fibers, the 
resin makers, and custom molders are all 
cooperating to help manufacturers put a 
new production technique to work: the 
lamination of glass fibers with polyester 
resins to produce large lightweight 


molded products. 





STYRENE MONOMER from Monsanto's 
Texas City plant is an essential ingredi- 
ent in polyester resins. Perhaps this new 
material can serve you. Write for latest 
polyester report on your company letter- 
head. Monsanto CuemicaL Company, 
Texas Division, Texas City, Texas. 


MONSANTO: 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS = 





SERVING INDUSTRY ... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








